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CHAPTER LVI. 


A SHOT. 


GeRANS GAVEROCK walked to Nantsillan. The morning was 
| bright, and every bush in the glen was hung with dew-drops, that 


| twinkled prismatically in the early sun. Near the sea the dew 
| falls of a clear night heavily, and beads the twigs and grass with 
| drops as rain. 
|  Gerans’s face, as Constantine had remarked, was serious. He 
was ‘not going to tell Penhalligan that Constantine was there, 
| because his brother did not wish it, but he was determined to let 
| him know that Loveday was not a widow, as he and she supposed. 
| ~ ‘Where is your master?’ asked Gerans at the door of little 
' Ruth, who answered the knock. 

| ‘Master hev a gone out and about wi’ a pistol,’ answered the 
‘girl. ‘There hev been a queer white spotted dog about the place 
| yesterday and all night and this morning, sure enough, a worrit- 
Hing of master. He hev a took on terrible, and he’ve a gone out 
sto shoot ’n. Nobody seems to know nothing about the dog; 
"her don’t belong to nobody, seemings.’ 

‘Which way has Mr. Penhalligan gone ?’ 

| ‘Down the coombe, your honour. But, sir, don’t you go for to 
[tun in the way when he’s a firing. It be the spotted dog he’s 
‘going to kill, and master ’d be terrible put out if he shot you 

Anstead o’ the dog.’ 
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Gerans looked at the little garden before the cottage as he 
went through it. The absence of Loveday’s hand was perceptible. 
The white jasmine had broken away from its ties against the 
wall, and was fallen over on a flower-bed; the Canterbury bells 
had been beaten by wind and rain, and needed binding to a stick, 
Weeds had sprung up among the garden flowers, and daisy-leaves 
appeared with grass in the paths. Even the gate, and the door- 
step, looked uncared for, and the window-glass was not clean in a 
climate where incrusting salt from the sea-air has to be in- 
cessantly rubbed away. 

Gerans walked slowly down the glen towards the cove, look- 
ing on all sides for Penhalligan. The little stream, running 
among ferns and under trees, emerged from shadow, and danced 
sparkling over stones, where the grove abruptly stopped at a turn 
of the valley and gave place to short turf and furze. The point 
where exposure to the prevalent north-west wind began was 
marked as sharply as with a knife. The trees were arrested, and 
the sea-grass and thrift began. The air was light, the sea blue, 
and the hills primrose in the soft sunlight, with here and there a 
cobalt shadow cast by a white cloud on the down sides, indigo 
when on the sea. Gerans now saw Penhalligan before him, and 
he called. Dennis turned. He had the pistol in his hand. He 
saw that Gerans’s eye was on it, and he explained the reason of his 
carrying it. 

‘Do you remember that pedlar at the Goose Fair? He hada 
white spotted dog. Well, that dog has haunted me of late. I 
see it everywhere. It runs round me when I walk. I hear it 
outside my house. I dream of it in my bed. It stood this 
morning on my doorstep looking in on me, then it scampered off. 
I will make an end of the brute. I will be pestered with it no 
more. It has gone this way, I believe, but I do not see it at the 
moment.’ 

‘ The pistol is loaded ? ’ 

‘Oh yes, both barrels ; if one fails, the other shall not.’ 

‘Never mind the dog. Come on with me, Dennis, down into 
the cove, or to that rock by the fall, where we can sit in the sun 
together, and talk. I have something I want to say to you very 
particularly.’ 

‘I am at your service. My time is not in such requisition 
that I cannot spare an hour. Besides, Ruth knows where I am 
should anyone come to the surgery for me. 
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‘I have not had an opportunity of speaking alone to you since 
Loveday left,’ said Gerans. ‘ No news of her, Rose tells me.’ 

‘ None.’ 

‘ Are you going to seek her again?’ 

‘Yes; to-morrow. I think she is near Peignton with her 
cousin.’ 

‘You think ; you are not sure?’ 

‘I am not sure, I suspect.’ 

‘I shall sit here,’ said Gerans, letting himself down on a stone. 
‘I like to hear the plash of the water. Sit down also, Dennis.’ 

‘Thank you. I prefer to stand.’ 

Gerans sat musing in the sun; his pleasant, good-natured face 
was troubled now; he wanted to tell Dennis that Constantine was 
alive without allowing him to suspect that he was then at Towan. 
He was so open in character and frank of speech that he had 
great difficulty in keeping anything concealed. He was now con- 
sidering how he was to tell half the truth. 

‘You think you will see Loveday shortly,’ he asked. 

‘I consider it probable.’ 

‘Give my love to her. I always have had the greatest regard 
for Loveday. She is so noble, so good, so true.’ 

Dennis said nothing in reply. 

‘Tell her that I hope by the time she returns, or, if she does 
not return, by the time we know she is settled somewhere, I may 
be able to give her an agreeable surprise. Probably the very plea- 
santest surprise that could be given her. Can you guess, Dennis ?’ 

‘Not at all.’ 

‘Well, only tell her that, no more. It will set her mind 
working, and her loving heart fluttering.’ He looked up. ‘ Dennis, 
turn the mouth of the pistol another way, will you? It is aimed 
now right at my heart. You are a nervous being, and your finger 
might twitch the trigger involuntarily if I said something to 
surprise you very much, and—that would be bad for both of us.’ 

Penhalligan averted the barrel, and muttered something which 
Gerans did not catch. But Gerans looked attentively at his face, 
and said, ‘ Dennis, old fellow, you are out of humour with me. 
You have been so for some time; you have avoided me, and have 
answered me shortly. By the Lord! if we are not friends it is a 
pity—close neighbours, and meeting each other daily; not so 
only, but brothers-in-law. Come, Dennis, sit down on that stone, 
and tell me how I have offended you.’ 


2—2 
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Penhalligan’s face darkened. His brows drew together. Instead 
of complying with the request of Gerans, he planted himself more 
firmly where he stood, with one foot on the path, the other on a 
stone, and folded his arms, the pistol thrust forth out of his right, 
pointing behind him towards the crags of Cardue. He made no 
other answer to Gerans. 

‘Well!’ said the latter, ‘this is not the best of fellowship, 
However,’ he sighed, ‘I have no complaint to make against you; 
it is you who have occasion against us. That is why I am here 
now, Dennis. That is what I want to speak about. I have been 
thinking a great deal of late about your sister, and I see that she 
has been ungenerously, even cruelly, treated by us. I ought to 
have seen this before. I did see it in a vaporous manner, but now 
I see it all sharp and clear before me. I have leaned too much 
hitherto on my father’s judgment, and taken his opinion as 
infallible. I acknowledge my mistake. A man must think for 
himself, and do what is right according to his own conscience, not 
according to what another thinks is right. That has been my 
weakness, but I see it now, and will fight against it. I do not 
like to resist my father, I do not like to suppose he can be wrong, 
but still—it is inevitable that we should not see duties alike.’ 

‘To what does this preface lead ?’ 

‘To this, Dennis. I have resolved to let all the world know 
the relationship in which Loveday stands to us. It is all very 
well for my father to banish her for a twelvemonth and say that 
he will take a year to decide whether he will acknowledge her or 
not. I acknowledge her as my sister. I have a voice in the 
matter as well as he. I have a conscience which tells me it is a 
shame and a sin to conceal this any longer, and to impose hard- 
ships on poor Loveday. My God! it is an honour to us to have 
her for our relative. If I have occasion to be proud of anything, 
it is of that. She is a noble girl, and I will hold up my head at 
the thought that she is my sister. I think I esteem her even 
more highly than do you.’ 

Dennis shrugged his shoulders, and said nothing. 

‘I have had a passage of arms with my father,’ continued 
Gerans, ‘ about another matter, in which he was in the wrong and 
I in the right, and to my astonishment I have carried my point. 
We differed about the raising of a thousand pounds on the 
property, and—will you believe it ?—after a hard fight he gave way, 
gave way all at once, and has gone over to-day to Padstowe about 
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the money. Now, I am well satisfied that Loveday has been un- 
fairly dealt with by us Gaverocks. It all began with Constantine. I 
did not like to speak against him when I thought him dead—that 
is, not at first, but I felt that he had acted very wrongfully by 
her. Now I do not mind saying this plainly. It is from us that 
expiation should come. We have injured Loveday, not Loveday 
us. Constantine trapped her into a clandestine marriage, and 
held her by a promise of silence under false assurances ; he assured 
her that he would tell his father about their union, and he failed 
to do so. Loveday fulfilled her part honourably, Constantine 
betrayed the trust she had placed in him. This is clear to me 
now as Cardue Point, and it is a truth not tunnelled through and 
liable to be broken down like Cardue Point.’ 

Gerans paused, and looked up at Penhalligan. The same 
gloomy frown was on his face; his arms were folded tight, his 
hands clenched, his lips were drawn over his teeth, and were 
white. 

‘I daresay you have felt that we have used you badly,’ pur- 
sued Gerans. ‘I consented to hold my tongue because Loveday 
urged it. But I ought not to have listened to her. It was weak 
in me to give way. That you have resented our behaviour I am 
well aware. I have seen how you have drawn away from me and 
have declined my friendship. That has gone to my heart, and I 
have felt it the more because I knew it was deserved. Now, 
Dennis, I ask your pardon. I will keep silence no longer. This 
very evening I will have the matter out. with my father, and 
Loveday shall have right done her, full, and immediate. I go 
over to-morrow to Madam Loveys to tell her everything, and 
through her I trumpet the truth to the entire neighbourhood. It 
will be in vain for my father to oppose me; I will carry through 
what I now know to be right. But that is not all; there is more 
to be told, only not yet. You must have patience, Dennis, and in 
a week at furthest you shall hear additional news which will sur- 
prise and please you. Have you been told that my mother has 
left all she had to Loveday ?’ 

‘No. Iwas away when your mother was buried.’ 

‘She has left her four hundred pounds in cash, and two thou- 
sand six hundred in the stocks.’ 

Dennis turned and looked at Gerans with surprise. 

‘Tt is true,’ said Gerans ; ‘ my father is executor, and has the 
money ready for Loveday directly she is found. I am delighted 
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at this, and it will help to reconcile my father to the view I 
take.’ 

He waited, expecting Penhalligan to say something; as he did 
not, Gerans went on, with increasing eagerness and with some 
emotion: ‘There, Dennis! You know now that I will do all that 
is honourable and just towards your sister. It has not been done 
before this because I have been—yes, I will confess it—a coward. 
I gave way to my father in everything, without weighing my own 
responsibility. You may believe me, Dennis, when I assure you 
that I have been brought to see my weakness, and to make this 
confession, by having suffered in a way you do not know, but which 
has been very cutting to me. I have had to undergo punishment, 
and my sentence is not yet worked out; however, I will bear it, 
and do better. Now give me your hand, Dennis, old fellow, and 
let us be best friends again.’ 

He stood up from the rock on which he had been sitting and 
held out his hand towards the surgeon. 

‘ Take it away,’ said Dennis, hoarsely, ‘I am not a hypocrite. 
I will not promise what.I cannot give.’ He quivered with 
emotion. He saw that by striking Gerans in the chest he could 
upset him over the edge of the rock, and that then Gerans 
would fall down the steep cliff and be broken in every bone. 

Gerans looked at him with surprise. ‘ Dennis,’ he said, 
gravely, ‘noone, not even my deadliest enemy, would have offered 
me his hand and asked pardon, and been refused.’ 

‘ How do you know that I am not your deadliest enemy ? ’ cried 
Dennis in a sudden outburst of hate and rage. 

‘My enemy!—and yet you saved my life?’ said Gerans, 
shaking his head. 

‘ Cursed, cursed to all eternity be the moment in which I did 
that!’ exclaimed Dennis, in a paroxysm of jealousy and fury. ‘I 
hate myself for having done it. Go along with you, I tell you, 
go whilst you may. Beware of me! Iam dangerous! There is 
no more room on earth for you and me.’ 

His words, his face, the twitching of his hands, one of which 
held the deadly weapon, showed a conflict of dread and desperation 
in his heart. 

Gerans looked him firmly, questioningly, in the eyes. Dennis 
turned his face away. He could not meet his look. Then Gerans 
reseated himself on the stone, and hid his face in his hands. 

After a few minutes of mutual silence, Gerans said, in a voice 
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that shook, ‘ Dennis, you do not bear me this hatred on account 
of your sister ?’ 

The answer of Penhalligan was a groan. 

What was there in the tone of this utterance that made Gerans 
look at his companion with a face that grew cold and livid with 
horror? The secret of Dennis’s soul was revealed by that moan. 
The truth was disclosed by it to Gerans. If Dennis loved Rose, 
then, indeed, all hope of reconciliation was over. 

He stood slowly up, and without another word went up the 
path towards the coombe. He must be alone with the anguish and 
terror that tossed and tore in his heart. 

His silence and his departure showed Dennis that his love had 
been discovered. The die was cast. Never again could he and 
Gerans meet. He could no more go up to Towan and see Rose. 
If he had thrust Gerans over the precipice, even then, when the 
truth burst on him, and he was stunned with the discovery, the 
riddle would have been solved, Rose have been free, and himself 
on the way to happiness ; but when, for the second time, the life 
of his rival had been in his power, he had not seized the oppor- 
tunity. ‘ Woe be to him if he gives me a third chance!’ exclaimed 
Dennis. 

Then he descended the steep path to the bay. He would pace 
the sand, and consider his course. The image of Rose stood before 
him, in her pretty white dress with a blue sash, her golden hair, 
her forget-me-not blue eyes full of sparkle, as she stood before 
him in the glade carpeted with dead leaves, holding the four-leafed 
shamrock, and bidding him not despair. He flamed at the vision. 
His blood went in scalding waves through his arteries. She was 
not happy; she could not be happy with Gerans, because she 
loved him, Dennis. He fancied he heard her voice above the 
swash of the rising tide, that lapped the sand, and stroked it, and 
withdrew, to lap again, ‘Save me! release me! Dennis!’ He 
fancied her extending her delicate arms towards him, love and 
longing on her red lips, in her gleaming eyes. 

What salvation was possible for Rose? None save through 
the death of Gerans, and twice had he put from him the chance 
of freeing her without grasping it. 

The sun was hot; fevered with his thoughts, teased with the 
roughness of the beach, that was cut through with vertical reefs 
of slate, he looked for shade, where he could rest and be cool. 
He stood by the projecting portion of the slate ledge that ran some 
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way into the Porthiern tunnel. He mounted the ledge. In the 
gloom and chill of the Iron Gate he would sit and think what was 
to be done. He crept along the shelf, and suddenly—confronted 
the man he hated. 

The gulls in Nantsillan Cove were startled by a report—it 
sounded like that of a gun—-from the depths of Porthiern, and the 
echo was caught and beaten back by the cliff opposite. Then 
Cardue took the echo, and flung it back at Sillan Head. And 
so the opposite crags played ball with the report, till it grew so 
faint and small that they threw it away. 

The reverberations were not done when a man rushed out of 
the cave, leaped from the shelf, and crossed the sands hastily 
towards the path to Nantsillan. 


CHAPTER LVII. 


ANOTHER SHOT. 


‘HERE I am,’ said old Gaverock, bustling into the hall, with his 
coat tails pinned forward, his riding whip in hand, his top-boots 
on his feet. ‘ Back for dinner after all. I rode right on end into 
Padstowe, went into the bank, settled my business, and here I am 
again. Rose, all is settled famously. Con shall have a hundred 
pounds to start with, and as soon as he gets to Barbadoes, or 
Jericho, or Botany Bay—wherever it is that he intends to set up, 
then he shall have nine hundred. I’ve not a word to say against 
Gerans for sticking up to me as he did last night. If a man has 
an opinion, let him flourish it, and not throw it away. I respect 
him for it. Gerans will be a man yet. Where is he, Rose? The 
bell has rung. I heard it as I came along the down. Heigh! 
some one, ring the house-bell again. The boys are out in the 
stable-yard may be, and so engrossed in the horses that they 
cannot hear. In my time I was always hearty for my dinner, 
never missed a meal, and was first in my place at table. Ring 
the bell! But, Rose, we will begin. I wait for no man. What 
is it? Roast mutton?’ 

The Squire was in good spirits; he talked incessantly during 
dinner, interrupting bis conversation at intervals to inquire after 
Gerans and Constantine. It appeared to Rose that he had come 
round to the opinion of his eldest son about giving Constantine 
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the large sum asked for him, but he did not like to admit it; he 
pretended that he yielded because the real person to be pinched 
would be Gerans, not himself, and that he could not stand in the 
way of a man nipping his finger in a door, if he chose wilfully to 
nip it. 

Rose did not share the old man’s spirits ; she had been so much 
disturbed by Constantine’s insolence in the morning, and by the 
rude awakening of her conscience that had resulted from it, that 
she was depressed, and, although she would not admit it to herself, 
uneasy at the absence of her husband. Gerans had gone to speak 
in private about some serious matter to Dennis. Was she the 
subject of their talk? Would she be the occasion of a quarrel ? 
Had she by her folly nourished the hopeless passion of Dennis, 
and alienated from her the heart of Gerans? Her eyes were red 
with tears, but the Squire did not observe this. 

‘Run,’ said she to one of the servants, ‘run to Nantsillan, and 
inquire if Mr. Gerans has been there.’ 

The messenger returned to say that Mr. Gerans had been 
there in the morning, and had gone after Mr. Penhalligan, and 
that neither had returned. 

After dinner the old man went out to inspect some buildings 
that were being repaired at the back, and to see that his cob had 
eaten her oats and was properly groomed. 

Rose went to her room. She was restless. She looked at her 
face in the glass, and was shocked to see how pale she was and 
how red about the eyes. She soused her face well with fresh 
water, and, to distract her attention from her self-reproaches, 
changed her gown. 

The room was hot, and she could not breathe. She put on 
her hat and went out to walk on the down, and fill her lungs 
with sea-air—and to look for Gerans. 

‘Where are you going ?’ shouted the Squire. He was outside 
the calves’ house, ordering a portion of the wall to be rebuilt. 
‘Going to hunt after your husband? Don’t you have any fears 
about him, he and Con have probably gone fishing.’ 

She went on, in the direction of Nantsillan cove, over the 
track taken by Constantine that morning. She had no intention 
of descending the dangerous path. She purposed looking out 
seaward, on the chance of getting a sight of Gerans and Constantine 
in a boat. 

Suddenly, Dennis Penhalligan stood before her. He came 

26-5 
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abruptly on her from the steep ascent. Rose’s heart leaped and 
stood still when she saw that he was alone. He did not seem to 
observe her at first. His hat was drawn over his eyes and his 
step was uncertain. When he heard her call his name he looked 
at her with eyes the expression of which frightened her. 

‘Mr. Penhalligan!’ she cried, ‘ for pity’s sake tell me, where 
is my husband ?’ 

His eyes flashed, then faded. He seemed like a man who was 
recovering from a swoon, who did not know where he was and 
who was addressing him. He opened his mouth to speak, but 
only an unintelligible murmur issued from it. Rose was seriously 
alarmed... His manner was enough to startle her, her conscience 
sufficiently aroused to warn her of danger. In her fear she 
grasped his wrist, she shook him, and said : 

‘Tell me, tell me, where is Gerans ?’ 

Then he seemed to recover himself. His eyebrows drew 
together, and his eyes kindled. He looked at her with a search- 
ing glance, and asked in a low tone, ‘Am I his keeper? What 
do I care for him ?’ 

Rose let go her hold. She turned deadly pale and trembled. 
Her heart stood still. She looked at him with terror, afraid to 


ask more. His eyes fell. He remained before her with his head 
sunk, and his nervous hand clutching at something in his breast 
pocket. 

‘Dennis,’ said Rose, ‘ where is he ?’ 

You do not love him, why then do you ask ?’ he said, in a 


hoarse whisper. 

Then she laid hold of him, fiercely, frantically, with a hand on 
each shoulder; ‘Dennis! tell me! Have you seen him? What 
has happened? Where is he?’ 

‘Let me go,’ answered he, sullenly, ‘ Gerans will trouble you 
nomore. He has fallen—down the rocks—into the sea—is dead.’ 

Then Rose uttered a scream, shriller than the cry of the sea- 
gulls. ‘You have killed him—murderer!’ 

She was staggering forward to the cliff edge, unconscious 
whither she went, when he caught her, and said in a deep, hoarse, 
vibrating tone : 

‘Why do youcry? You did not love him.’ 

‘J—I not love him!’ She wrung her bands over her head in 
the air. ‘O Gerans! dear husband! my dearest love! my only 
love! It is not true; you are not dead!’ 
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‘ Rose !—you love me.’ 

She thrust him away with a cry of horror, and, turning, ran 
home, threw herself before her father-in-law on her knees and 
cried: ‘He is dead! He is dead! He has been murdered! O my 
God, have mercy on me! O my God, forgive me!’ 

But when she had turned from Penhalligan, with a look and ery 
of loathing, she heard a laugh behind her, a laugh the like of which 
she never had heard before, the sound of which in all her after 
life she never forgot. The laugh proceeded from Dennis. He 
had committed murder, and Rose loved the murdered man. His 
ill fate pursued him to the last. Fate played a hideous game 
with him, and mocked him to the end. Rose loved Gerans, had 
loved him all along, and had not cared for him—Dennis. She 
had coquetted with him, but had reserved for him no place in her 
heart. With this torturing thought gnawing at his brain he 
reached his cottage. 

‘Please sir,’ said little Ruth, ‘will you have some dinner? 
There be cold roast beef and pickled cauliflower.’ 

He started, and left the house again. He must be alone now. 
He staggered up the coombe till he came to the spot where the 
floor of dead leaves lay, now as of old—the place where Rose had 
bidden him not despair. He moved like a piece of clockwork. 
From the moment that he saw the white face of Gerans before 
him in the Iron Gate, and fired at him, to the moment that he 
met Rose on the cliffs, he remembered nothing. He had seen 
Gerans, struck by his ball, totter back, and fall from the ledge of 
rock into the water below, a dark pool left by the ebbed tide, 
which the rising tide was replenishing. 

Murderer! That word uttered by Rose hammered in his ear, 
and would not cease. He had committed a murder. For what 
end? ‘To break the heart of Rose, and to cover his soul with an 
indelible stain. Whether brought to justice or not mattered 
nothing—the self-reproach, the consciousness of guilt would never 
leave him, night or day. 

Dead! Gerans dead! In the stupefaction that followed the 
first outbreak of horror, this was all that Rose could repeat. She 
felt everything spin about her. She ran into the hall, without 
purpose, without knowing whither she went, and fell on her 
knees, with her hands pressed to her brow, rocking herself in a 
stunned state, in which she could think of nothing. She moaned, 
and the tears ran over her cheeks, her brain was bursting, her 
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heart was contracted with a spasm of pain. So old Gaverock 
found her. What was the meaning of her alarm? What occasion 
had she-for her fear? Why did she frighten him without cause ? 
As he spoke he seemed to be turning about the piercing sword 
that had penetrated to her heart, and with every turn a fresh gash 
was made. She screamed with pain. 

‘Rose, be rational,’ said the Squire. ‘Dead! Murdered! How 
dead? By whom murdered ?’ 

‘He is dead; I know it,’ cried Rose. ‘ Murdered by Dennis 
Penhalligan.’ 

‘This is nonsense,’ said the old man. ‘Woman’s exaggeration 
and irrational jumping to conclusions. Why do you say this? 
Give me areason. Have you seen Gerans? How do you know he 
is dead? What grounds have you for your charge? Because he 
did not return to dinner you have worked yourself into hysterics. 
That is it. “I know women.’ 

Rose somewhat recovered her senses when thus catechised. 
What would she not have given now to be able to say that she 
had no grounds for believing that Dennis had killed her husband, 
no grounds for supposing that he bore him enmity! She, she 
herself was the cause of the crime; her vanity, which craved for 
flattery, and which was pleased with alluring to her such a man 
as Dennis. She, she herself had murdered Gerans. She had 
inflamed the heart of Penhalligan against him. She was as guilty 
of his death as if she had murdered him with her own hand. 
Then there surged up in her memory the recollection of her 
unkindness to Gerans, the coldness with which she had met his 
overtures, the bitterness with which she had reproached him. ‘I 
know he isdead. Dennis Penhalligan told me so,’ was all she could 
say to her father-in-law. Old Gaverock was angry with her tears, im- 
patient with the difficulty of getting a statement out of her mouth. 

‘I don’t believe a word of it,’ he said. ‘Women like to 
imagine disasters, and enjoy a squeal over them, knowing that 
there is nothing at the bottom. I'll go to Penhalligan, and learn 
from him what this means.’ Then he strode out of the house. 

Rose remained where she was, a prey to despair and self- 
reproach. She threw herself in a chair, and wept and prayed, and 
beat her head. The servants heard her, and peeped in at the 
door, and whispered ; then one of the oldest ventured in and 
spoke to her, and asked what was the matter, was she ill? She 
had better have a drop of brandy, 
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‘Go away! Leave me alone! I am not ill!” She started 
erect on her knees, and thrust the woman away with her right 
hand, with the left in her hair, which was dishevelled, and falling 
about her neck. She was as one mad, mad with the agony of 
remorse. The servant-maid withdrew; but Rose could not remain 
where she was, with the girls talking about her, peering in, and 
volunteering advice. She stood up, went out of the porch door, 
and tottered along the path towards Nantsillan. 

Hark! a shot. She shrank in all her muscles and nerves at 
the sound. 

Half an hour passed. She had staggered to the garden wall, 
and was leaning against that, looking along the path, waiting for 
the return of her father-in-law. That half-hour to her went 
creeping along as if each minute were an hour. 

Presently she saw Hender Gaverock rise from the coombe and 
come slowly along the way towards her. She tried to leave the 
wall and go to meet him, but her knees yielded under her weight. 
She was constrained to await him there. One look at his altered 
countenance sufficed to convince her that her worst fears were 
well founded. She had lost Gerans for ever. The face of the old 
Squire was grey as ashes. 

*I cannot ask any questions of Dennis Penhalligan,’ he said, 
inalowtone. ‘ He has shot himself through the heart.’ 


CHAPTER LVIII. 


ON FOUR OARS. 


THE old man said no more. He went past Rose, towards the 
house. Rose’s tears dried in her eyes. She crept after her 
father-in-law, supporting herself against the brick garden wall 
till she came to the spot where Dennis had stood the evening 
before, watching her through the window. Vividly did she now 
see him, as he looked at her with his burning eyes. She cried 
out with fear. She fled from the spot, and stumbled over the 
porch steps. Dennis was dead also. Dead—by his own act. 
Her guilt became deeper, blacker, more hideous! 

No one in Towan noticed her. There was commotion there. 
Old Gaverock was sending the men out to look for Gerans—or 
his body ; and one fellow rode away towards Padstowe, with loose 
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rein, to summon the old drunken doctor, and another ran oft to 
the farm nearest Nantsillan, to get aid for removing the body of 
Penhalligan from the glade to his house. 

Rose crouched on the steps, holding to a granite ball that 
ornamented the low wall that enclosed them. Her shame was 
more than she could bear. For some time she could not ery, but 
at last the tears began to flow again, and as they flowed they 
washed away all the false colours with which she had disguised 
to herself the relations in which she had stood to Dennis, colours 
painted on with the hand of discontent, vanity, and weakness, 
She knew her guilt. She could no longer excuse her conduct, and 
the breath of death blew away all the ashes which had overlain 
and threatened to choke the glowing embers of her real love for 
Gerans. 

Hitherto Rose had lived in a dream of pleasure and self- 
confidence. Now she was rudely awakened to see the ruin that 
her thoughtlessness had brought on herself and others. 

Squire Gaverock went out with his men, and searched the 
shore of Sandy Mouth and Nantsillan Cove in vain. They ran 
out the boats and explored the rocks where they rose out of the 
sea. They could find no trace of the presence of Gerans, alive or 
dead. After a search of some hours the Squire came home. He 
bade his men continue their examination of the coast ; he returned 
to inquire if any tidings of his lost son had reached Towan during 
his absence. He found that none had. 

Then he entered his study, and threw himself into his chair, 
to consider what was to be done. He passed his hand over his 
eyes and brow, and the hand shook as he did so. However often 
he made this movement he was unable to brush away the picture 
of Dennis lying on the mat of russet autumn leaves, cemented 
together with the rain and rot of winter, with a pistol falling from 
his lifeless hand, and the bloodjclotted on his breast over the 
heart. 

Would Penhalligan have destroyed himself had Rose’s accusa- 
tion been unfounded? This question insisted on being answered, 
but he strove to put the question away from him. Why had 
Rose accused him? Was it only because Dennis had informed 
her of the death of her husband, or did some dreadful mystery 
lurk behind this into which he dare not look? The old man’s 
mouth quivered, as did his hand. One dark mystery after 
another stole through his thoughts, unexplained, which he 
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feared to attempt to solve. A tide was rising and surrounding 
him, and each wave that leaped higher was more threatening than 
the last. What lay before him? What were the discoveries 
that would be forced on him? He heard Rose’s foot in the hall. 
He would not go out to her. He would not speak to her. He 
shrank from even looking at her. To what extent was she 
responsible for what had taken place? He dared not ask her, or 
ask himself? 

The ambition of his life was at an end. In one moment his 
pride, his desire, were broken down. His hopes, his ambitions, 
had been centred in his son, and lay dead with him. 

Suddenly he started back in his chair, and ran it against the 
bookcase, and sat staring at the drawer of his table. The drawer 
had been tampered with. There were marks on it that an effort 
had been made to open it, and that the lock had been broken. 
He stood up and put his hand to the drawer. It opened readily. 
The lock was torn off, the mahogany bruised. The money was 
gone. Purse and pocket-book—the purse with the gold, the 
pocket-book with the notes—all were gone. 

Who was the robber? Had this robbery any connection with 
the loss of Gerans and the self-destruction of Penhalligan? The 
number of questions rising before the old man’s mind and 
demanding replies was growing and becoming bewildering. He 
was led from darkness to deeper carkness, into night profound. 

His mind went at once to Constantine. That Gerans had 
taken the money did not suggest itself to him. That Dennis had 
done so, been caught in the act by Gerans, that Dennis had killed 
him to conceal his theft, and then, finding he could not escape, 
had shot himself, was a possible solution. But then, where was 
Constantine ? Why was he away? Why had not signs of him 
been seen? The brothers had not gone out boating together. 
Every boat that belonged to Towan was in its place. Where was 
Constantine to give them some information about Gerans? Then, 
suddenly, it occurred to the old man that if Penhalligan had 
taken the money, the purse and note-book would be found on 
him. He ought to have remained by the corpse and examined 
the pockets. But he had been too alarmed and anxious to find 
Gerans to consider that; besides, when Dennis was discovered, 
the Squire had no suspicion that the money was taken. 

Where was Constantine? Constantine had wanted the money. 
He was impatient to have it at once; he had refused to stay 
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more thanaday. There was a mystery about Constantine. He 
had darkly hinted that he was in danger of arrest for some crime. 
The Squire had put this from him as an attempt to extort the 
money from him by playing on his family pride. But now he 
began to fear that there was some truth in the threat. Con- 
stantine had taken money elsewhere, or forged a name. That 
would explain both his reticence and his eagerness to get away. 
He had not told his parents that he was alive because he wished 
it to be thought generally that he was dead, and that so his 
guilt might not be disclosed. By some means it had been found 
out that he was not dead, and he had come home to be helped to 
escape from the country, and now that this help had been 
delayed he had taken the money from his father’s drawer, and 
gone. Perhaps this was the story of Constantine, the old 
man thought, with a flush on his brow, and with clenched 
hands. 

But—what had this to do with the disappearance of Gerans 
and the suicide of Dennis? Time alone could solve these riddles. 
Then a fresh horror came on him, and made him gasp. If Gerans 
were dead, then his estate, and the representation of the family, 
the headship of the Gaverocks—Toujours sans tache—would de- 
volve on Constantine, on this runagate, this wretch who robbed 
his own father and wife, who was flying from justice! What 
would become of Towan in the hands of an unprincipled scoundrel, 
who dare not show his face in England? He groaned. He would 
have paid out his heart’s blood to the last drop cheerfully at that 
moment, if with it he could redeem Gerans from death. He com- 
pared the two brothers, so strangely alike in face and build; and 
now a flame of real love flashed up through the thick crust of 
pride that he had suffered to grow over his heart. Gerans had 
always been an obedient, amiable son, had never given him annoy- 
ance, had been ever upright, and true and manly. 

He had not treated Gerans properly ; he had exacted from him 
submission with despotic authority, he had not considered his 
years, and that he ought to have taken him into counsel, and 
listened to his opinion. He saw by the unselfishness of Gerans, 
with which he had stood forth on behalf of his brother, that his 
heart was good to the core ; he saw by’the pertinacity with which 
he held to his determination, that he was bold where he felt he 
was right. A feeling of pride at the recognition of the merits of 
Gerans woke up in the old man’s soul, and now the tears began 
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to trickle down his cheeks, from eyes that had not been thus 
moistened since childhood. 

Alas! no tears, no love, no recognition, would bring back the 
dead. 

Squire Gaverock went to Nantsillan. He put on his roughest 
manner to disguise his emotion. He found the house overrun 
with the curious ; no one was in authority, everyone had as much 
right there as another. He drove them all out except the 
farmer’s wife, Mrs. Jemima Josse, and the charwoman, and old 
Mary Tregothnan, who undertook to lay the body out; all the 
gentlefolks liked her to lay them out, she explained, she did make 
such pretty corpses of them. Then he inquired whether any 
money had been found in the pockets of the dead man, any purse, 
any note-books. Yes, a leather purse had been found that con- 
tained a few shillings. Farmer Josse had taken charge of that as 
he was constable. Yes, there had been discovered one note-book ; 
it was produced, and the Squire saw it was the surgeon’s pocket 
register of his visits and the maladies of the patients visited. 
Mr. Gaverock made strict inquiries, and had no occasion to doubt 
that this was all. The constable, Mr. Josse, had been on the spot 
when the body was moved, and had seen and taken note of every- 
thing the pockets contained. The Squire placed Mrs. Josse 
in charge. She was an old servant of Towan, her husband a 
tenant ; Nantsillan was the property of the Gaverocks, and Squire 
Hender was Justice of the Peace. He was accordingly obeyed 
promptly. 

Then he returned to Towan. As his face was directed home- 
ward the stern and rough expression deserted it, and it became 
haggard and distressed. 

‘ Any news?’ he asked. 

There were none. 

‘Where is Mrs. Rose?’ 

‘ Please your honour, her ’s upstairs, a-locked into the bed- 
room, a-crying like blazes. Us have took her up some tea and 
toast, but her won’t touch it.’ 

‘Go, someone, upstairs, and tell her to come to me into the 
study. Tell her I insist on her obedience.’ 

He went into the library and cast himself into the chair. 

In a few moments Rose entered, so changed in face and 
manner that the Squire looked at her for some time with surprise 
without speaking, 
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‘Rose,’ said he at last, ‘are you now sufficiently composed to 
answer questions in a rational manner ?’ 

She looked up at him. He thought her eyes filled her face, 
so large were they, so shrunk was her fresh and rounded cheeks. 
Her lips moved, but she could not speak. The lips had lost their 
cherry redness. 

‘Rose,’ he said, ‘tell me everything you know, everything 
that can help me to understand what has happened. There is 
something behind this to which I cannot get, and which you, per- 
haps, may disclose.’ 

‘I will tell you everything,’ she answered slowly, then paused 
to gather up her courage and strength for the avowal. 

In that pause she and the old man heard a step on the hall 
floor that they knew, and held their breath. 

The study door opened, and he whom they believed to be dead 
came in. 

Squire Gaverock grasped the arms of his chair, and half rose 
from it. That was Gerans, certainly, before him, and not his 
ghost, though Gerans looking pale and dejected. Rose uttered a 
cry, flew to his breast, and threw her arms round him, 

‘Gerans! Gerans! you are alive!’ 

Her cry was as full of joy and ecstacy of love as the song that 
breaks from the throat of a nightingale on a still spring night. 
It went direct to the heart of Gerans, who understood its meaning, 
and he put his arm round her, and held her to his beating heart, 
whilst with the other hand he pressed back the white brow that 
was buried in his bosom, in order that he might look into her eyes. 
She dared not yet meet his steady, inquiring eyes, and she shook 
her head from his hold, and laid it on his shoulder, and burst into 
a storm of tears. 

Old Squire Gaverock held out his hand. ‘So, so—a false 
alarm. That is well.’ He drew a long breath. ‘Women are 
fools. With my sixty-five years, golly! I ought to have known 
better than believe their alarms. Gerans, we thought you were 
dead.’ 

‘I am alive and sound,’ answered Gerans, with astonishment. 
‘ This is not the first time I have absented myself from dinner.’ 

‘Where is Constantine ? ’ 

‘Is he not here? I have not seen him.’ 

‘Gerans, where did you part from Penhalligan ?’ 

‘ At the waterfall into the cove.’ 
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‘What had you to do with him?’ asked the Squire, gravely. 

‘With Dennis? oh, we had a conversation,’ 

‘ And an altercation ?’ 

‘Not on my side. I apologised to him for our conduct to 
Loveday. I shall speak about that presently.’ 

‘Do. you not know what has happened ?’ 

‘ Happened ?—to him ?—no, I parted from him many hours 
ago.’ 

‘Rose charged him with having murdered you, and he has 
shot himself.’ 

Gerans stared at his father with horror and perplexity. He 
became pale as death, whilst Rose clung to him more passionately. 
He put his hand over his eyes, and tried to collect his thoughts. 

‘I do not understand this,’ he said. * Dennis has been for some 
time incensed against us, against me for not taking up Loveday’s 
cause with the vigour that I ought to have shown, and for some- 
thing else I need not mention.’ He felt Rose’s arms contract con- 
vulsively about him, and heard a sob escape her labouring bosom. 
‘And he has been irritated with you, father, for sending Love- 
day away and not acknowledging her, as you ought to have done. 
Then ensued the disappearance of Loveday. It is possible that 
poor Dennis’s mind has become disturbed. I did not think him 
himself when I left him this morning. I did not tell him plainly 
that Constantine had returned. I do not think he had heard of 
it, or he would have mentioned it to me. I only told him that 
a great surprise and joy was in store for Loveday.’ 

‘Gerans,’ said Rose, looking up in his face, through her tears, 
‘dear Gerans, he told me that you were dead. He had seen you 
fall.’ 

‘His mind was disturbed,’ said Gerans, ‘poor fellow! My 
God! what troubles, what sorrows come on us!’ 

Neither his father nor his wife had anything to say to this. A 
tear came from Gerans’s eye and fell on the cheek of Rose, a tear 
of sorrow for his friend. 

Then they heard a tramp of feet, and, looking through the 
study window, they saw eight men approach the house carrying 
four oars crossed on their shoulders, and on the oars lay a 
body. 

Before the eight men walked another, carrying a bundle. 

‘They are bringing him here!’ cried Rose, cowering into her 
husband’s breast in terror. ‘Oh, do notJet them! Why should 
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they bring him here, this is not his home. Let him be taken to 
Nantsillan.’ 

Gerans disengaged himself from her clinging arms. He looked 
steadily through the window, then he turned quickly back, and 
said: ‘Stay, stay here, Rose. Do not leave the room. Father, 
this is not Dennis. Prepare your mind for another and worse 
disaster.’ He had recognised his red-topped boots on the legs of 
the man who was being borne by the eight. He knew that Con- 
stantine had put them on that morning. _ 

The old Squire stood up, trembling like an aspen, with white 
face. 

‘God be gracious to us!’ he gasped. ‘Give me your arm, 
Gerans. I—TI find my feet fail me. Not—it is not—Con- 
stantine ?’ 

In another moment the tramp of the feet was in the hall. Then 
with a sigh of relief the eight bearers put down their burden 
upon the long oak dinner table, withdrew the oars, and wiped their 
brows with their sleeves. 

The ninth man placed the bundle at the foot of the dead 
man who lay on the gate—a man in a suit of Gerans’s clothes, with 
his fine frilled shirt, and with his red-topped boots; and with his 
white face streaked with blood from a wound in the forehead 
where a bullet had pierced his brain. In death, Constantine 
bore a strange and striking likeness.to his brother who now stood 
nearly as white, and with as rigid a face, bending over him. 

‘ Here, your honour,’ said the man who had carried the bundle, 
‘here be two pocket-books and a purse us have took out of his 
coat pockets, lest they should fall and be lost. I reckon they be 
chuck full of money. And us be dry, and would like a drop of 
cider,’ 


CHAPTER LIX. 


RECONCILIATION. 


THAT evening when Gerans came to his room for the night he 
found Rose, dressed as she had been, sitting on the sofa awaiting 
him. He was late, he had sat up long in conversation with his 
father. He was surprised to find Rose not gone to bed. 

‘ Oh, Rose,’ he said, with a little reproach in his tone, ‘ you 
will overtire yourself. You should be asleep at this hour.’ 

‘No, Gerans, no,’ she.replied. ‘I could not sleep till I had 
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spoken with you. Tell me, tell me all. You think that Dennis 
shot Constantine, and then went away and destroyed himself. 
Why did he kill Constantine ?’ 

‘He bore him a grudge. Con had behaved very badly towards 
Loveday. Con had first married her secretly, and made her 
promise not to tell what had been done, but to leave to him the 
communication to his parents. He took advantage of her promise, 
and did not tell anyone. Then, when it came out, he hid himself 
somewhere—where, perhaps, we shall never learn—and allowed 
Loveday to suppose he was dead. That was cruel and unjust 
treatment, and no doubt Dennis felt it keenly; he was a man of 
strong passions and resented it. I had been speaking to him in 
the morning on the matter, but I could make nothing out of him. 
I suppose he was wild with rage because he had heard that 
Constantine was alive and home again. He left his house armed 
with a pistol. He went to find Con, and ask him his intentions, 
to know what he meant to do about Loveday. What ensued when 
they met no one now can tell, but I conjecture that there was a 
quarrel ; Constantine did not satisfy Dennis, and Dennis, blind with 
anger, shot him. Then he woke to the full horror of what he had 
done, and destroyed himself.’ 

‘That is the way in which you explain the whole story ?’ asked 
Rose, looking him questioningly in the eyes. ‘That you think 
accounts for everything ?’ 

‘It explains all,’ he answered, but with some hesitation. 

‘Gerans,’ said Rose, with a firmness unusual in her, ‘ Gerans, 
dear husband, no—it was not so.’ 

‘Rose!’ he exclaimed, and shuddered. ‘Rose! enough. It 
is explained.’ 

‘No, Gerans, no. This will not do. You shall know the whole 
truth. I will not hide anything from you. No, Gerans, it was 
not so at all—Dennis Penhalligan shot Constantine because he 
mistook him for you.’ 

‘Rose! Rose !’ 

‘I have more to say. I am guilty, I, even I, of the death of 
Constantine and of Dennis. It was I, by my vanity and love of 
admiration, who lured Dennis on, till he was mad with love for me 
and hate for you. But, O Gerans! I swear to you, by the God 
who stands above the starry sky, that I have not loved any but you.’ 

‘I will believe you,’ he said, sadly. ‘I have always trusted you. 
I have loved you—in spite of all,’ 
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‘In spite of my folly, my temper, my wicked words!’ she 
said, and her tears began to flow. ‘O Gerans! I know now 
how wicked I have been. Here, in this very room, I treated you 
cruelly, when you returned with inflamed eyes from St. Ives. 
You asked me to stay with you, and I would not. I wanted to 
be away with the company below.’ She threw herself on ‘her 
knees before him. ‘Iam unworthy of you, Gerans; indeed, indeed, 
Iam.’ 

He tried to raise her. ‘Say no more, Rose. Your acknow- 
ledgment of having done wrong is the utmost you can do to efface 
the past.’ 

‘I will not rise,’ she said—‘ not till you know everything. I 
will tell you all, I will tell you what the thoughts of my heart 
were, as well as the words I said. I will not be forgiven, till you 
know the truth as clearly as I can put it.’ 

‘Rose, I also have to ask your pardon. I was too yielding to 
my father.’ 

‘No, Gerans, you were right, and I was wrong. You did not 
oppose your father because my whims were unreasonable. You 
were right not to let me have my own way. Because I have taken 
my course it has led me to this.’ 

He raised her from the floor, and made her sit by his side on 
the sofa, and there he, with his arm round her, and her wet face 
in his breast, listened to the whole story of her frivolity, her play 
with Dennis—to his coming and standing outside the window on 
the previous evening. She told him of the ride to church on 
Phebus, of everything that had passed on that expedition, of her 
brief repentance in church, and the return of her bad spirit on the 
way home; she told him of her foolish jealousy of Loveday, she 
told him of the kiss Dennis had given her at the well. She hid 
nothing from him. ‘ But, O Gerans! I never, never, loved anyone 
but you, and I wanted to make you love me more by forcing you 
to become jealous.’ 

‘But I was not jealous.’ 

* No—because you could not believe me as bad as I was.’ He 
drew her close to his heart, and the bond between them was re- 
sealed, to last unstrained, unbroken, till death. 

~The brothers-in-law were buried the same day, and at the 
same time. Indeed, the two coffins were borne to the church in one 
procession—first that of Constantine, then that of Penhalligan ; 
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and one body of mourners attended both—first walked Squire 
Gaverock with Loveday on his arm, then Gerans with Madam 
Loveys, then Mr. Loveys and Rose, and finally Anthony, junior. 

The news of the deaths of Dennis and of Constantine Gaverock 
had spread through the country. It was in the papers. Thus 
Loveday had been apprised of her brother’s and husband’s simul- 
taneous decease. She sent at once to Marsland for Paul Feather- 
stone. When he came to the cottage, she told him everything. 
The necessity for keeping silence was removed. 

One request she made, that Juliot might never be told of her 
husband’s treachery. Let her know that he was dead—not that 
he had led her into a dishonourable marriage, which cast a stain 
on her child. 

Paul was too astonished at the revelation to be able to deter- 
mine at once what should be done. 

‘I must return immediately to Nantsillan,’ said Loveday. 
‘I must attend the funeral of my brother; and I will go, if need 
be, on my knees to Mr. Gaverock to beseech him to keep the 
secret of my marriage. It need never be known now.’ 

Nothing had come out at the double inquest. One man had 
been found shot through the head, the other through the heart, 
both killed by the same weapon, a double-barrelled pistol. Dennis 
was found in the wood, lying dead on the dry leaves; Constantine 
was washed ashore by the tide in the cove. It was not till long 
after that the boat in the Iron Gate was discovered. The tide 
had carried his body out of Porthiern, and cast it up below the 
waterfall. 

No motive could be attributed to Dennis for killing him. No 
one but the Gaverocks knew of the marriage. Little Ruth was 
called, to account for Penhalligan going out with the pistol. She 
was able most confidently to assert that Mr. Constantine had 
not been to the cottage, and that Mr. Dennis had complained of 
annoyance from a dog that haunted him. Who had seen the 
dog? No one else. The supposition arrived at was that Mr. 
Penhalligan was suffering from disturbance of the brain, that 
accidentally he had shot Mr. Constantine Gaverock, and that then, 
horror-struck at what he had done, he had destroyed himself. 

The verdict on Constantine was ‘ Accidental death’; that on 
Dennis was ‘ Suicide whilst in a state of unsound mind.’ Neither 
Rose nor Gerans was called to give evidence. Properly, Rose 
ought to have been summoned, as she had given the first notice 
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of a tragedy, but she was spared the painfulness of so doing. The 
old Squire deposed to the finding of the body of Dennis; no 
evidence appeared necessitating the call of Gerans. That was 
well, for he could not have kept back the subject of conversation 
with Dennis if closely interrogated. The real cause of the murder 
and suicide was never known to Loveday or to the Squire; two 
only knew it, and they kept it locked in their own brzasts. 

Madam Loveys with her son and husband would not return to 
Towan after the funeral. The lady had ordered the carriage to 
await them in the village to carry them home. She made her 
son mount the box, and put her husband inside, and then, when 
they were seated, entered the carriage herself, and ordered the 
coachman to drive on. As soon as old Gaverock with Loveday, 
Gerans, and Rose, and the servants had returned to Towan, the 
Squire called his son and daughters-in-law into the library, and 
bade them be seated. 

The old man was greatly altered—his hair was greyer and less 
rough, his eyes had lost their commanding flash, his complexion 
was less hale, his hand less steady, his gait less confident, his voice 
was lower, and his manner had ceased to be boisterous. 

‘Ts the door shut behind you, Gerans ?’ 

‘ Yes, father.’ 

‘My children,’ said the Squire, and his eye as he said ‘my 
children’ rested on Loveday as well as Rose,‘ we have nowa 
single duty to perform, a duty that has been delayed too long. 
Our Loveday must have her rights done her. She must receive 
immediate acknowledgment. I blame myself for having denied 
them to her so long. Now they shall be accorded to her fully 
and publicly. This house is henceforth her home, our name is 
her name, we form but one family, and I am her father as traly 
as I am yours, Rose. From me she can count on receiving hence- 
forth deference and love.’ 

‘Yes,’ said Gerans, ‘ so it must be.’ 

Then Loveday, who was pale as snow but composed, said, 
‘No, dear Mr. Gaverock. If I have any claims upon you, let me 
claim your submission to one thing I ask. Let the past be for- 
gotten. Do not let it be known that I married Constantine.’ 

‘ Not—why not ?’ 

‘For his sake,’ she answered. ‘ We must think of the dead, 
and spare his memory. I may say for my poor brother’s sake also, 
I would have his memory also spared, If it transpire that I was 
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married to Constantine privately, and that he did not let his 
marriage be known, people will at once suspect that the death 
of Constantine was not accidental, that Dennis shot him out of 
revenge for the wrong he conceived that he had done to his 
sister. I do not myself believe this—but that is what people will 
say.’ 

The old man considered. This was certainly true. 

‘Did Constantine not communicate with you after he disap- 
peared and we believed him dead ?’ asked Gerans. 

‘No,’ replied Loveday. ‘I received no letter, no tidings of 
any sort from him, Till quite recently I, like you, believed 
him to be dead.’ 

‘I suppose we shall never know where he was during the 
time between when he was washed off the keel of the Mermaid 
and when he reappeared the other day here to meet, as it proved, 
his death.’ 

The old man said this musingly, and Loveday did not contra- 
dict him. He never did learn where Constantine had been, for 
Loveday never told. She held back this from the Squire lest she 
should add to his shame and sorrow, and he held back from her 
the truth about Constantine breaking open his drawer and stealing 
her money lest he should add to her sorrow. 

‘I do not ask of you to publish what for my sake, for the sake 
of Constantine, and for the sake of Dennis, had better be kept 
secret,’ said Loveday ; ‘let all that miserable story be buried from 
the world, and forgotten, if possible, by ourselves,’ 

‘Come by me, Loveday,’ said the old man, gently. When she 
obeyed, he drew her hand within his, and stroked it with his 
rough but unnerved hand. 

‘My Loveday,’ he said, ‘I am sixty-five years old, and I 
thought I knew women, but I am only beginning to know them 
now. Loveday, I did think it was conferring a great honour on 
you to allow you to bear our name, but I am not so sure of that 
now. He leaned his elbow on the table, and thrust his left hand 
through his grey hair, whilst clear tears rolled down his cheeks. 
‘Dishonour has been brought on the name by—by my son, and 
perhaps you do well to refuse to bear it. Aye, though you may 
not know all, it is so—dishonour.’ 

Loveday rose and put her arms round his neck, whilst the 
tears welled out of her eyes. 

‘No, dear Mr. Gaverock, do not say that. It is because T 
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love and respect that name that I would ward off from it the 
breath of reproach.’ Then she kissed him. 

He still held her hand. ‘But you will stay with us here, 
you will make this a home? I will not be domineering or violent 
any more. Gerans, I have to ask your forgiveness. Here, before 
your wife, I must acknowledge that you are sometimes right, and 
that I esteem you for holding your ground when your conscience 
forbids a surrender. Rose, I must ask your forgiveness also. [ 
have tried you also. I have been to blame. My poor wife, I 
wish she were here, I would ask her forgiveness also. I did not 
understand her. By the way, Gerans, have you an old hat that 
will fit me, I won’t go about bare-headed any more, by golly! I 
won't,’ 


CHAPTER LX.’ 
A BED OF VIOLETS. 


A TWELVEMONTH—nay more—had passed, winter had set in and 
tossed its foam over the cliffs, and the wind had carried the roar 
of the wintry Atlantic far inland. Spring, summer, autumn 
passed, and now as the last leaves were shed in Nantsillan glen 
Loveday was stooping over her old bed of purple violets, picking 
a bunch. She had a little basket on her left arm, slung on the 
wrist ; she wore long black mittens from her elbows to her hands. 
She had no bonnet on, but a shawl was thrown over her head and 
pinned under her chin. The fern in the coombe was as brown as 
copper, but the moss in revenge was showing itself vividly green. 
Here and there the blue buglos, and with it pink cranesbill, re- 
mained in flower, defying the wintry winds, smiling under a 
clouded sky. <A few rooks were cawing, and jackdaws chattering ; 
a yellow finch swinging on a maple twig was piping. No bird 
was disturbed by Loveday. She stooped and passed her fingers 
among the green leaves, and plucked each violet that was dis- 
covered, and made them into a little cluster. Some were in the 
basket ; she put her bunches into the basket, not the several 
violets as picked. The shawl over her head was much the same 
in colour as the flowers she gathered. Her gown was black, with 
a white lace fringe about the sleeves and flounce. 

She was so engrossed in gathering violets that she did not 
hear the fall of a step behind her, 
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* How do you do Miss—Mrs. I mean—Loveday ?’ 

She started, rose upright, turned, and the colour came into 
her cheeks and a light into her dark eyes. 

‘Oh, Mr. Featherstone, I am so heartily glad to see you.’ 

‘Excuse me,’ he said, ‘I apologise for calling you by your 
Christian name, but I was hardly able to decide by what name to 
address you with strict truth and to avoid giving pain.’ He was 
the same stiff, pragmatical man, haggling about trifles, yet sincere 
to his heart’s core. She held out her hand to him, after passing 
the violets from the right hand to the left. 

He bowed over it, and with old-fashioned courtesy, old- 
fashioned even then, pressed his lips to her fingers. 

‘Your hand is fragrant with violets,’ he said, ‘and what mar- 
vel, when you are as a violet yourself, sweet, and hiding beneath 
the leaves.’ 

‘Pardon me, sir,’ said Loveday, ‘I am standing on the leaves; 
look above me, all are fallen.’ 

‘I was speaking metaphorically,’ said Paul, with a slight tone 
of vexation, but so slight that it was lost as soon as perceived. ‘I 
have ventured to search for you, madam, as I doubted how to ask 
after you at the door of Towan. Should I inquire for Miss Pen- 
halligan, or for Mrs. Rock—pardon me, Mrs. Gaverock, I mean. 
I was unaware to what extent circumstances were known, and 
under which name you were now pleased to pass. So I wandered 
and waited about till I lighted upon you, and now, most appro- 
priately, I find you at a violet bed. You will take no offence, 
madam, if I say that in my mind the violet is so associated with 
your sweet self that at Marsland, my sister Juliot, who shares my 
views in everything, and myself, always regard the violet bed 
under the wall as sacred to the memory of one whom we have 
both learned to love and to revere.’ 

Loveday would have been puzzled by his odd address had she 
not known the man, and been able to allow for his formal ways. 
She was really pleased to see him, she had the warmest regard 
for him, she valued him as a man perfectly true, sincere, upright ; 
she smiled at his quaint ways and rather liked them, they savoured 
of old-world manners, and there was a lack of these in Towan 
which made her ready to condone some exaggeration in Paul 
Featherstone. 

‘ How is Juliot ?’ she asked, ‘I have longed to hear, yet did 
not like to write.’ 
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‘Juliot is well, and the little Con is also well and very 
flourishing. There will be a Stanbury of Stanbury yet. I have 
spent forty pounds in obtaining a royal licence for young Master 
Con to assume the name of Stanbury in place of Rock, so that 
henceforth that little urchin is Squire Stanbury of Stanbury, and 
our dear mother’s name will flourish anew in him.’ 

‘What—what does Juliot know?’ asked Loveday, timidly. 

‘Nothing. I have stood as a wall about her, fencing her from 
the knowledge, and now all danger is past. She still believes in 
a Mr. Rock, and supposes he has been drowned. Her great grief 
is that his body has not been recovered. I would not for any- 
thing in this world that she should be undeceived. Juliot isa 
child in heart, and has the faith of a child. Were she to learn 
what a wicked—excuse me—were she to know all, her faith in 
the goodness of mankind would receive such a shock that the 
childlike spirit in her would droop and die. No—she shall never 
know—-never, so help me, God!’ He took off his hat at the last 
words. Then he covered again, and continued, ‘and I—I also 
must ask, what is known here ?’ 

‘Nothing,’ answered Loveday. ‘That is to say, only Mr. 
Gaverock and Gerans know the truth, and it is their wish now, as 
well as mine, that the past should be buried.’ 

‘So the marriage of Constantine Gaverock and Loveday 
Penhalligan is to remain hidden in the parish register of the 
church in Exeter where you were married ?’ 

‘Yes.’ 

‘Then,’ said Paul, ‘should you ever be married again, it 
seems to me that the most suitable proceeding would be for you 
to be remarried in that same church, that the two registers might 
be preserved in the same book, so no disguise or evasion of the 
truth would be needed, and such disguise or evasion would be 
very painful, and hardly to be justified.’ 

Loveday coloured, then laughed and said: ‘We need not 
consider remote eventualities, Mr. Featherstone. We will talk of 
Juliot and little Con. Is he much grown? Is he a dear pet? 
How many teeth has he? What colour is his hair—and his eyes?’ 

‘Pardon me, at this moment I cannot talk of little Con. He 
is a dear little daisyflower. But who thinks of the daisy when he 
lights on the violet? Nor is that such a remote contingency as 
you consider, that is if you would deign—that is to say—if your 
humble servant should find favour in your eyes.’ 
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The bunch of violets fell from Loveday’s hand, and the colour 
deserted her cheeks. 

‘Tam well aware,’ continued Paul; he removed his hat and, 
kneeling stiffly, began to pick up the violets that she had let fall. 
‘I am well aware,’ he said whilst thus engaged, ‘ that I am un- 
worthy to solicit such a treasure. I have sinned against you most 
deeply, and should not dare to appear before you now were I not 
convinced that in you every sweetness and beauty of soul was to 
be found, the quality of mercy, the grace of generosity included. 
I had the mad folly at one time to doubt you. Now, reviewing 
the past, I am covered with shame at the thought that I should 
have been so wicked, so graceless, as to doubt you. You—you 
are to me the ideal of womanhood, all gentleness, truth, self- 
surrender, pity. Ido not ask youif you have cared forme. I 
know that when you were under my roof you suffered the bitterest 
of pains. I know that then into the pure temple of your soul no 
thought of me could enter, dedicated then as it was to another, 
though that other was unworthy. I ask only to make some 
amends to you for the wrong I did in mistrusting you, and I ask 
for Juliot’s sake. She wants a sister to guide, comfort, and help 
her. I know my own unworthiness, but I know also that as you 
have seen Juliot you must love her, So—take me for my sister’s 
sake.’ 

Loveday was trembling. She knew the man at her feet, 
his perfect integrity, his chivalrous honour and love of truth; 
she was not blind to his weaknesses. 

‘ Madam !’ he said, ‘I have picked up all the violets. I do not 
ask you to speak. What shall I do with the violets? Am I to 
take the little posy and carry it away with me as the only re- 
membrance I have of the one woman whom I love and regard 
above every other woman under heaven?’ Or may I put the 
violets into your basket, and help you to carry the sweet and 
pretty burden ?’ 

She hesitated but for a moment, and then held out the little 
basket to him. 

The air about them was fragrant with violets. 


The bells of Wellcombe were ringing a peal in the fresh 


summer air a twelvemonth after the events last recorded. The 
wind carried their music in waves inland, much as wave on 
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wave flows with the tide upon the shore. At the entrance of the 
avenue to Marsland is an arch of laurel and fir and flowers. 

Many people are gathered in the avenue, more outside, lining 
the pretty lane past the spring, up the hill, away towards the 
Stratton road. All are in their Sunday clothes; the children have 
bunches of flowers in their hands. 

Hark ! 

The cracking of postilions’ whips is heard, and amidst cheers 
down the hill comes a carriage, the horses and the boys with 
white favours. The cheers swell into a roar of applause. At the 
entrance to the avenue the carriage draws up, and a servant lets 
down the steps. Then Paul Featherstone descends, and holds out 
his hand for a lady. 

At the same moment from the gateway appears Juliot in 
black, with a widow’s cap, and a baby on her left arm, running 
forward to put her disengaged arm round the lady, and laugh and 
cry together for joy of heart. 

‘Welcome! welcome! darling Loveday!’ 

Then the bride, who is in a soft grey silk, with white bonnet, 
veil, and orange flowers, with a face almost as white as the 
orange blossoms, but with her large dark eyes alight with pleasure 
and gratitude, bows to the tenants and cottagers who crowd round 
to touch her and take her hand, and the children to thrust their 
posies on her. 

‘I think,’ said Paul, ‘that we shall have to change the name 
of this place from Mars-land to the Land of Venus, for no wars 
will be fought here in this home of love. This, Juliot, you will 
perceive is a sort of a joke!’ 

‘O Paul! how glad I am to hear you joking again! You are 
so humorous.’ 

‘Good heavens, Loveday! how came you by that?’ asked 
Paul one day, when all his wife’s effects were being unpacked and 
arranged in her room and drawers. The china vases, relics of her 
mother, had been placed on the mantelshelf. The sampler had 
been hung in the hall. The piano had been put in the drawing- 
room. Paul pointed to none of these things, but to a small 
double-barrelled pistol. 

Loveday shuddered. ‘O Paul! I do not know how that has 
come among my goods, It—it———’ She did not finish her 
sentence. 
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He was turning and examining it. 

‘Loveday, this is very singular. Do you see this little silver 
shield let in, with ourarms on it, a chevron between three ostrich 
plumes, and above it P. F., my uncle’s initials as well as mine ? 
The pistol has never been mine, it must have belonged to him. 
How did you come by it ?’ 

*O Paul, dear Paul! throw it into the sea. Do not let it 
remain with us! I did not know it was in my box. That was 
the weapon which robbed poor Constantine and Dennis of their 
lives.’ 

Mr. Featherstone put the weapon down, as if it burnt his 
fingers, but he still looked at it with a puzzled face. 

‘But, Loveday, how did Dennis come by it ?’ 

Just then, with a shiver, Loveday thought of the red-waist- 
coated pedlar, and then of the picture in the hall of the old rover 
Featherstone. 

‘Paul,’ she said, ‘I cannot tell you now—I will some day; 
but it seems to me as though the spirit of your uncle could not 
rest till it had wrought out its revenge on the family of Gaverock, 
and taken blood for blood. We will speak about it another 
time.’ 

‘ Juliot !’ said Paul one day, on coming home from a ride to 
Stanbury, ‘the storms have been ripping the roof again at the 
little Squire’s place. We must make it snug for him, but it will 
cost money.’ 

‘ Oh, please,’ said Loveday, raising her dark pleading eyes, ‘if - 
you want slates, would you mind ordering them from Captain 
Quance, of the Towan quarries? I have a specimen slab in my 
bedroom, which I brought with me when I first came here. He 
—he almost forced me to take it ; he was very kind.’ 

‘Certainly. I will send a boat thither for a load. But pray, 
Loveday, what are you going to do with that red flannel ?’ 

‘I am going to send it home by my little maid Ruth, before 
Christmas, to an old woman,. Mary Tregothnan, who suffers from 
rheumatism, And—dear Paul—you have lost Willy Penrose. 
Would you mind taking on Ruth’s brother as stable boy? He 
once got for me two addled gull’s eggs, which was very thoughtful 
of him, and I do not like to seem ungrateful.’ 

‘To be sure I will,’ answered Paul. ‘Loveday, you have 
only to ask me for anything and you shall have it; to express a 
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wish, and it shall be fulfilled. Since you have been here the 
whole house has been sweet with your presence, as with the 
fragrance of violets, that bloom and are sweet throughout the 
year. I love the day that brought you here, and made Loveday 
mine own. Heaven has male my day of life a day of love. 
Which,’ he added after a pause, ‘though it sounds like a joke, is 
not a joke, but a plain statement of fact.’ 


THE END. 





A HEALTH-RESORT OUT OF THE SEASON. 


I aM most thoroughly English, and have never believed much in 
anything foreign, least of all in going abroad for health or holiday. 
There are so many drawbacks—the immense distances to get over, 
the insufficient or indifferent food, and the impossibility of attain- 
ing the little luxuries so essential to the comfort and well-being 
of those who have passed their extreme youth; for youth loves 
change, even for the worse, and is impervious to smells, draughts, 
glare, and noise, all of which ladies of my age find it difficult to 
accustom themselves to, and which are always to be found abroad. 
For every reason, in short, I prefer England, and have found 
Margate, Malvern, or a trip to Yorkshire sufficient to brace and 
refresh me, without crossing the Channel. Lately, however, my 
lungs have rebelled against the east winds (which also prefer old 
England to any other clime), and my physician strongly urged my 
trying a high and bracing air abroad. I made the round of my 
favourite health-resorts in England first, but with no effect except 
to waste the summer, so was at last bound to take medical advice 
and try, though late in the season, what Tannenhéhen would do 
forme. My niece Jennie was delighted to accompany me, and 
the height of her spirits when we started brought mine up to the 
average. 

The miseries of the crossing and the journey out are too well 
known to need repetition ; it is sufficient to say that after two 
days’ travelling Jennie and I found ourselves at Mullstock, the 
station for Tannenhohen. Here we found several omnibuses. I 
chose the one marked ‘ Victoria ’—not that I am more loyal than 
other people, but because it sounded most English—and off we 
jolted. For half an hour the road was hideous, and realised my 
worst expectations; but the remainder of the way steadily im- 
proved, and when we came in sight of Tannenhéhen it repaid us for 
much. 

The village is situated at the end of a long wide gully, the 
sides and back formed of mountains covered with pines and 
larches. The valley gradually widens, and one looks straight on the 
green slopes, which finally melt into the blue heights of the 
Vosges. The principal feature of the place is the castle, a most 
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picturesque ruin, placed on a richly-wooded hill, which rises in 
the middle of the little village. The Victoria proved a very good 
choice, being a well-furnished, comfortable hotel, patronised by 
the most select of the visitors; and, with a view especially 
of pleasing the English, there were baths in the house, and hot 
water whenever you rang for it. The proprietor, Herr Winter, 
a most honest and obliging man, and anxious to make his guests 
comfortable, at once gave us rooms on the first floor for 
second-floor prices, as the place was already emptying, and I 
was somewhat of an invalid. The journey out, amongst its other 
inconveniences, had given me cold, so I did not dare leave my 
room the next day ; but Jennie went out early in the morning, and 
came home perfectly charmed with the place. The air was so 
soft and the sun so brilliant that I actually ventured out myself 
in the afternoon, though in England—TI am sadly but honestly 
bound to confess it—I should have kept my bed for a week. 

The village mainly consists of one little narrow street with 
trees on either side, the Victoria at one end, and the Badehof, 
another hotel, at the other. The ‘Curgarten’ runs the whole 
way behind the village street, and all the pensions and private 
lodging-houses have ingress to it, as if it were their own private 
property. The main entrance is next to the Badehof. On the 
right of the gate is a large building where you can drink the 
waters, and which contains reading-rooms (with English papers 
and books), refreshment-rooms, and a large hall, used for promenad- 
ing or as a salon, and where dances and other amusements are 
given occasionally. A very good string band plays during the 
season, on a covered balcony, from six to eight in the morning and 
from three to five in the afternoon. The gardens themselves are 
perfect ; wide winding walks disappear amongst the trees in every 
direction, and slope up gradually to the old ramparts and castle, 
from which is a very fine view. At the other end of the grounds, 
opposite Hotel Victoria, is a small picturesque piece of water 
with a little island, alive with ducks and swans, while scattered all 
alfout are plenty of comfortable seats (some even with springs !), 
and chairs that you can drag wherever sun or wind prompt you; 
also little tables for your workbox or writing materials. One 
gentleman I noticed had a thermometer and a plate of grapes on 
his table, and as the thermometer rose or fell he either moved a 
little further into the sun or unwound one turn of his comforter. 
Some invalids seem to be very particular, 
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Tannenhéhen was originally a Roman bathing-place, and the 
old baths, still preserved in the Curgarten, are really very interest- 
ing. The mineral waters are considered so marvellous for the 
eure of lung and throat complaints and nervous disorders, that 
the new marble bath must, in the season, be rather too full to 
be pleasant. 

If Hotel Victoria pretends to be arranged with a view of 
pleasing English visitors, why does it give us our only dinner at 
half-past twelve? I suppose it is for cheapness, as invalids have 
not at that hour got their appetites properly up, and the healthy 
have gone out for expeditions. Why, also, does not someone 
tell Herr Winter that the English do not eat cheese with their fish, 
nor stewed pears with their beef?—though Jennie says they are 
‘delicious.’ There were at our arrival only forty guests at table- 
Vhéte, but in August, we were told, the tables were laid for a 
hundred and fifty. I was not sorry we were a little out of the 
season, for I hate crowded rooms and confusion. The evening 
meal, which is served at little tables when you choose to order it, 
is poor; one hot meat, which is never really good, and foreign 
potage (very different from English soup), or tea and cold meat, 
which I don’t believe is meat at all, though Jennie said she could 
bite it ‘if I didn’t hurry her.’ I must say we were very comfort- 
able at} Herr Winter’s, and I should have been quite content to 
stay there, but unfortunately our expenses, though very moderate 
considering our advantages, were rather more than I could afford ; 
and when Jennie spoke to Herr Winter about it he was very 
sensible, and told us his hotel would close before long, and 
therefore perhaps we would prefer to move at once and settle 
ourselves, and also gave us the addresses of some lodgings and 
pensions, 

In spite of the foreign air my cold would have its fling, and 
I stayed indoors for some days and took interest in my fellow- 
creatures from my window, which was fortunately placed over 
the porch. In this way I got to know the inmates of our hotel 
and of the other by sight.. All the omnibuses passed, too} so 
I saw all who came and went; and I soon noticed that the 
omnibuses began to be very crowded going to the station, and 
very empty returning. At the table-d’héte gaps appeared as if 
double teeth had been drawn; then our ranks were closed up, and 
the lower seats were removed like musical chairs; conversation 
flagged, and we were cut off a course of oyr food. Jennie had 
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made several acquaintances, but one by one, or rather by threes 
and fours, they left us, till one only remained—and I must say I 
wish he hadn’t. He was a very old man, all nose and gums and 
appetite, and his place was the other side of Jennie. Everyone 
addressed him as the Herr Hofrath (which, Jennie tells me, is a 
title about equivalent to an English knight. ‘ Hofraths’ are very 
common here ; there is one, the principal in charge, who is called 
‘doctor of the baths,’ like a character in the ‘ Arabian Nights,’ 
and two or three others). Jennie, by the bye, is very proud of 
her German—so proud that I dare not say what I think about it. 
J just understand enough German myself to know how weak her 
knowledge is, and I am quite sure she did not understand half 
that old man said to her, for I saw the look of astonishment 
and amusement on other people’s faces at some of her answers 
to him, and I heard the wretch refer to me as the ‘old lady’ (J, 
who am not half his age!) ; and Jennie, I feel sure, would have 
corrected him if she had understood. He was very distressed 
when we told him we were leaving the Victoria, and wanted to 
come and assist us in finding rooms elsewhere; but I couldn’t 
stand that, so we started off alone to see the lodgings Herr Winter 
spoke of. We went down the street, and very pretty it looked 
indeed on the other side. Opposite the houses that look on 
to the Curgarten is the Protestant church, a building in itself 
exceedingly ugly but which is mercifully hidden by a row of 
trees. Two flights of steps descend into the street, the space 
between being filled by a row of wooden sheds, used as fancy 
shops. Everyone stops to look and ask prices, even if they do 
not buy; and a good many do buy, for the stalls are laid out 
to tempt very successfully—with carved ivory of every kind, 
carved wood, and clocks, stationery and fancy work, parasols 
and walking-sticks, sweets and fruit. At the end stand the 
donkeys, with coloured cloths and a sort of armchair on their 
back in place of saddles, which, I am told, is not so safe or com- 
fortable as it looks. 

The house we were looking for was opposite the Badehof, 
and was in process of being cleaned up, as the lodgers had 
just gone. The rooms were charming, and the owner very civil 
and nice; the price, too, most moderate. I said we thought 
of staying some time—perhaps two months. ‘But what will 
Madame do for food?’ ‘Food! Why, is there no butcher?’ 
* Yes, Madame, but the hotels will all be shut, and we cannot 
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cook here: you must dine out or have your dinners sent on hot 
plates from the hotel; but the hotels are only open another three 
weeks.’ 

Fancy lodgings where they don’t cook! No wonder they were 
moderate in price. We also discovered the owners went away 
themselves to live in a ‘warmer’ house, and we should be quite 
alone, with a servant girl in for so many hours a day. This 
would not do atall. I think we went to every lodging-house in 
the place that afternoon, and gained a great deal of sad experience. 
Most people refused to have us at any price, their favourite reason 
being that they wanted to ‘clean up.’ ‘ Winter was their time of 
rest, and they did not care about having people,’ and at each 
house they refused to cook us anything but the coffee for break- 
fast. One woman kindly explained to us at last it was neither 
ignorance nor laziness that prevented her, but in Tannenhéhen you 
may not cook for anyone out of your family without a licence! 
If you get your food in lodgings, you see, you might prefer them 
to hotels and pensions. This would damage the hotel proprietors, 
who rule the place; and, besides, the licence makes a nice little 
local tax. So we had to give up the idea of lodgings, and made 
the round of the pensions, and only one of these was kind enough 
to take us in—the ‘ Pension Paradies.’ 

It was not a luxurious place, but very clean, and immediately 
opposite the little bazaars and church, so we should see all there 
was to be seen. We engaged our rooms, and moved in in a 
few days. The weather had broken, and twice a day, when 
the principal trains left, a perfect stream of omnibuses, wagons, 
carriages, and luggage-trucks were to be seen on the road to 
Mullstock taking the visitors away. It was most depressing; 
the chambermaids and waiters also diminished; even the horses 
and cows were sent down to the towns. When the day came for 
us to go, we left only ten visitors in the hotel, including the Hof- 
rath, a countess, and three invalids who were unable to leave their 
beds, and were always sending pathetic little messages to Herr 
Winter not to turn them out. He was most kind, and told them 
not to ‘hurry themselves,’ but it was expensive to keep such a 
large hotel open as a hospital for three invalids who lived on 
mineral water and arrowroot. They were all ‘ highly nervous,’ and 
I feel sure the anxiety must have kept them back, poor things! 

The Pension Paradies was a change for the worse indeed from 
the Victoria; there was a scarcity of carpet and curtain that one 
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does not feel in summer, but is another matter in October. 
There was no salon nor reading-room, the salle-d-manger very 
bare and primitive, and the table so excessively narrow that it just 
held two plates, and when one bent forward to drink one’s soup 
it was difficult to prevent touching heads with the opposite per- 
son. Two German professors were our only companions. They 
seemed to resent our arrival exceedingly, and did not address us, 
but talked very loudly and energetically to each other, and one 
alarmed me dreadfully by the way he thrust his knife into his 
mouth—up to the hilt. We were not sorry the next day to 
hear they had made arrangements to dine at a separate time. 
The food at the Paradies left much to be desired; but eggs were 
good and plentiful, and the milk very cheap, and as good as 
London cream. One thing I must own, though to me foreign travel 
is so disagreeable in so many ways: the beds abroad are nearly 
always good—no ill-concealed brickbats and cricket-balls in the 
mattresses, or pillows stuffed with goosequills or hay, as is so con- 
stantly the case in English lodgings, and even hotels, and which 
so often defeats the good effect that might be derived by invalids 
from the sea or country air. The beds were most comfortable at 
Pension Paradies; but what a dreadful night our first one was! 
To begin with, the draught from the window was terrible; we 
put shawls and stuffed paper round it, but it made no pretence 
to fit the frame, so all our pains were useless. At last Jennie 
composed herself to sleep with an umbrella up, and said she 
didn’t mind the air much, it was ‘so pure ’"—(what a fuss she 
would have made if she had discovered ever so slight a draught at 
home!) I had been foolish enough to praise the position of our 
room. How ignorant I was! That church clock chimed every 
quarter and struck every hour with the harshest and most metallic 
clang it has been my fate to listen to ; it made the glasses ring on 
my table. I had not even the one quarter to get to sleep in, for then 
a new torture began. The carved-wood stall was exactly opposite, 
and the little shutter hardly spared me one cry of those wicked 
little cuckoos in the clocks; most of them also took count of the 
quarters, but didn’t quite agree when the time was up, so for ten 
minutes there was a perfect chorus of cuckoos. It was unbearable. 
I had quite meant to take one of those clocks home; but I know 
better now. 

Towards morning, though still before it was light, I think I must 
have dozed ; but I was suddenly awoke by the church bell, which 
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burst into such a paroxysm of clanging and roaring that even 
Jennie started up, with a jump that shut her up in her umbrella. 
For ten minutes that bell continued. We thought the village 
was on fire, and threw back our shutters to see. There was no 
sign of any excitement, and the rain was falling in such a 
deluge that no fire could have lived, however well started. We 
retired again, and Jennie went to sleep. Of course I don’t grudge 
Jennie her sleep, but I can’t help feeling a little irritated some- 
times, when I am tossing and hopelessly wakeful, at the way 
that girl remains in a sort of stupor; it seems so unsympathetic ; 
and when she snores it is more than I can bear. It was half an 
hour before my heart stopped beating and my head vibrating 
from that bell, and then I became aware that a hammering had 
begun ; everyone knows what that means. It was impossible to 
rest, so I gave it up and dressed myself. On investigation the 
hammering proved to proceed from the ivory stall, which was 
being packed up, all the things being put in cases, and a man 
nailing up permanent boards in front. Then I suddenly realised 
the sad fact that the bazaars were also going ; instead of our bright 
and lively outlook we should soon be face to face with a row of 
sightless shutters. 

Anyhow, we must try and move our room; any outlook would 
be better than that; and the back window would look on to the 
Curgarten. So we sent for Frau Zimmerman, our hostess, and 
asked her what she could do for us. She said she could certainly 
give us rooms at the other side, but she feared we might find them 
cold, as there were no stoves or means of warming the back rooms, 
the houses being only built for the summer ; they were also taking 
advantage of the season being over to have a new dining-room 
built out at the back, and ‘if Madame did not like noise it: might 
be annoying, as the workmen began at five.’ It was most disap- 
pointing, for it seemed we had no choice but to stay where we 
were. Jennie then complained of the church bell. ‘¢ Ah, Friu- 
lein, that is to wake the village up’ (it would have waked the 
dead); ‘the visitors do not like it, so it is stopped in the season, 
but from October to April it is rang every morning before five. 
Yes, it is a good thing to wake up the village.’ So there is no 
hope ; I must be called before five whether I will or no, for it’s an 
old institution, like a sort of perverted curfew. 

The rain stopped and the sun came out, so we were enabled 
to go out while our room was being done. That, by the bye, is 
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another disadvantage of pension life; one has, or rather one 
prefers, to go out while one’s room is being done, so on a wet 
day, when the first fine moment arrives, every bell rings at the 
same time, and each occupant cries out, ‘ Marie, come and do 
my room’; and as Marie can’t do all at once, it is apt to make 
ill-feeling. When we turned into the street that morning it pre- 
sented a most extraordinary appearance. It was a sort of open- 
air hospital. On every balcony were beds, before every open 
window was a bed, all down the side of the street were beds, 
‘What isthe matter, Jennie? Is Bedlam loose, or has the plague 
broken out?’ A girl turned out of the next house, and, going up 
to one of the beds, began to beat it violently with a sort of hand- 
screen of plaited cane she had brought with her. Jennie asked 
her what it all meant. ‘ After the season we always air the beds 
so before shutting up the houses.’ 

For nearly a week that beating continued; every bed, chair, 
sofa, and carpet was bastinadoed. Once it rained for an hour, and 
then, only then, did the noise cease ; everything was covered or 
dragged into the houses, and some of the furniture, I am glad to 
say, had suffered enough, and did not appear again. By the end 
of the first week in October the shops were closed. The band had 
long stopped, the omnibuses ceased to be a communication between 
usand Mullstock, and a great depression crept over Tannenhohen. 
The Curgarten alone was gay; I could never have imagined such 
brilliant effects of colour. The trees were every shade of green, 
brown, red, and yellow ; and the virginia creeper, which creeps over 
everything in Tannenhdéhen, and even grows wild, was absolutely 
crimson and gold ; but there was no one to admire it save us two. 

One day, however, on entering the gates of the garden a most 
hopeful sight presented itself; hundreds of chairs were ranged 
round the band-stand, and on the grass beyond men were placing 
quantities of little tables. ‘Look, Aunt Marion: there is going 
to be a féte!’ cried Jennie delightedly. ‘I am so pleased we 
are to hear the band again!’ I did not like to damp her hopes, 
but wondered myself where the people were to come from to fill 
so many chairs. To please her, however, I placed myself with 
her in the centre of the first row opposite the band-stand, and 
sat there patiently for a quarter of an hour, while no one arrived, 
but the men brought still more tables. ‘I wish, Jennie, you 
would ask the men what time the féte begins—perhaps it is 
not to-day after all,’ I ventured toremark. Jennie departed, and 
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after a little conversation returned, looking very uncomfortable. 
‘ Come away quickly, Aunt Marion! Those men are laughing at us! 
There is no féte; they are only counting the tables and chairs 
collected from the garden before storing them for the winter.’ 

Jennie was so distressed and disappointed that I did not like 
telling her it was all her fault, but suggested instead we should 
go and see the new marble baths. The building is quite close 
to our pension, and was of course locked up for the winter. The 
woman who had the key lived near, however, and for the mode- 
rate sum of twopence each showed us all there was to be seen. 
The bath is made entirely of marble, about fifty feet long; a 
marble walk goes round it, from which open about twenty 
luxurious dressing-rooms with sofas and stoves. The building is - 
lighted from a dome-shaped roof by coloured glass windows, which 
are most effective, and must make the bathers very picturesque. 
The waters are not heated, their natural warmth being sufficient. 
There is also an open-air bath at the back which is not marble, 
but, to my mind, almost as beautiful, for the brilliant trees of the 
Curgarten overshadow it. This bath is cheaper, and in summer 
must be quite as pleasant. 

Tannenhohen is really getting too depressing; during an 
hour’s walk this morning we only met one man and one cow, all 
the horses having gone down to ‘the towns’; but in spite of 
the dulness, the cold, and the second-rate food, I find myself 
steadily getting better. The air is, therefore, I am sure, excel- 
lent; half an hour after the heaviest shower the woods seem 
dry, and there is never a vestige of fog or mist, so I feel I 
ought to stay a little longer. But it is dull for Jennie, for 
although the villagers are all most friendly, and Herr Schmidt, 
who keeps the shop (where one can buy everything from Rimmel’s 
scent down to ‘Sauerkraut’), asks us to come and talk without 
troubling to buy, still it is no companionship for the poor girl, and 
she is contracting a bad habit of gossiping. She quite alarmed 
me the other day by suddenly catching hold of my arm while we 
were taking a constitutional in the Curgarten. ‘Look, Auntie, 
there’s Herr Miiller’ (one of the doctors here) ‘ walking with the 
Griffin, while his Grimalkin is left alone at home!’ Poor Jennie 
meant Grdjin and Gemahlin,' but that is pretty near for her. She 
says the Hofrath told her all about it. 

Frau Zimmerman has just imparted to us the astonishing news 


1 «Grifin,’ countess ; ‘ Gemahlin,’ wife. 
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that an invalid cavalry officer is coming to the pension to-morrow. 
I am so pleased—for Jennie’s sake. Also there is the chance 
of a Dutchman and his delicate daughter coming next week. A 
little society will make the place almost bearable, and I quite 
hope the dinners will improve when more guests arrive to eat 
them. We shall try and stay on, and I hope we may help to start 
Tannenhohen as a ‘ winter resort.’ Ifthe houses were built less 
like arbours, and the Curhaus and shops were left open, I think 
many invalids would gladly and thankfully spend their winters 
here, where they can live reasonably and go out nearly every day, 
while in dear old England they must spend weeks in the house 
and in gaslight. Those who do not feel inclined to face the 
extremes of St. Moritz or Davos Platz would, I believe, appre- 
ciate the clear, dry, but cold air of Tannenhéhen. But a few 
brave ones like Jennie and myself must suffer in loneliness, 
and I may even say privation, for the sake of giving less coura- 
geous folk courage to come and give it atrial. The natives will 
not go to the expense of stoves, double windows, and amusements 
unless they have more visitors than they have at present. Four 
thousand visitors come in summer to enjoy the air and brightness 
of Tannenhdéhen, and then, when it gets a little faded and sad, 


desert it in a body—fair-weather friends indeed ! 





RAMOKOBANE: 


A STORY OF MATEBELE LIFE. 


A BroaD African valley, lying under the burning heat of a tropical 
sun. Grass and herb withering and browning under the scorching 
rays; showing a parched region of white and brown in strong 
contrast to the only bit of green, where sundry pigs wallow com- 
fortably in the cool reedy marsh down in the bottom of the vale. 
Everything dazzling in the strong hot sunlight. Trees, from the 
low thick-foliaged bush to the mighty monsters of the forest, all 
standing listless and unrefreshed, without strength sufficient even 
to sigh for the breeze. Birds sheltering from the heat in the 
branches ; sundry cattle and sheep and goats resting in whatever 
scraps of shade the tyrannical meridian sun grants them, only 
equalled in sleepiness by their herdsmen. A few small shockingly 
bony dogs, prostrate on their sides, panting furiously, only opening 
their drowsy eyes occasionally to make angry snaps at the worrying 
flies. Everything at rest, for the sun is overhead in the heavens. 
This is the valley of Inyati at noon on a December day. 

But suddenly the quiet calm is disturbed. Over the brow of 
the hill come into sight a sable crowd. <A band of dark-skinned 
women, fantastically dressed, and gesticulating wildly. 

Robed in skins; greased daily and scented in proportion, with 
feet and breasts and heads bare ; some with shaven crowns, some 
with beads netted and sewn into woolly hair; ornamented with 
trinkets and gaudy cloths, with bracelets and anklets of hide ; 
many with babes tied at their backs, whose little bare heads 
droop helplessly from side to side in the burning heat. These 
are the fashionable females of Inyati society. 

Down the narrow footpath that winds through the valley and 
over the other height to the neighbouring village, dancing all the 
time with wild excited barbarous steps, amid the din of their voices 
upraised in songs of revelry, showing gleaming rows of teeth in 
their savage glee, so they roll like a black and troubled cloud 
across that quiet scene. 

The cattle and sheep open their eyes sleepily to watch them 


1 In reading the names every vowel should be pronounced and should be 
sounded as in the German. 
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pass ; the dogs wake up and cease to pant for a moment and then 
take no more notice; the herdsmen exchange a few remarks and 
fall to sleep once more; a few grasshoppers and other insects are 
frightened into a surprised buzz of expostulation; and then all is 
quiet again, and the fantastic band of revellers has disappeared 
once more over the brow of the hill. 

They have passed to the neighbouring village that nestles 
under the rocky mountain, whose outline stands out beyond 
the valley clear against the pale blue sky—the village that 
nestles with its circle of wattle-and-daub huts, and inner kraal, 
where children are playing as only childhood can teach them 
to, and unconsciously proclaiming the eternal truths of human 
nature. 

Thither do all wend with their strange dance and song, for 
here are to be festivities to-night. Men and women together are 
going to feast and drink and be merry. The pumpkins, and corn, 
and rice, and beans, and half-raw flesh will disappear, and the 
calabashes of native beer will go round and round and round 
again—and few will rest sober to-night. Well may their white 
teeth gleam in anticipation, for they are going to realise their 
ideal of happiness. And their festivities are to honour and record 
a wedding: the nuptials of Ramokobane and Mabizela. 

Space forbids us to enter further into the nature of the feast 
and revels. Let us get to the persons of our tale. 

Mabizela is a fine and handsome young African—a handsome 
specimen, that is, of the negro type. He has the inevitable 
woolly head, the flat nose, the thick lips, and the high cheek- 
bones. But he has an open manly expression, and his brow is 
prominent for one of his race. His figure is symmetrical, muscular, 
and supple. He is evidently not ashamed of it, for he wears 
nothing but a girtlle of cats’ tails, that hangs about his loins, 
He, too, has anklets and bracelets of hairy hides; his walking- 
stick is a cudgel, rounded off at one end with a great knob, and 
studded with knots. His cheeks and chin are downy, but his 
head is close shaven, save the circle of hair to which the manly 
ring is sewn. He is very proud of this, and fingers it osten- 
tatiously ; for he is hardly out of his teens, and it is a new ac- 
quisition. 

The first thing we notice about Ramokobane is her magnificent 
row of teeth, for she is always smiling. A pleasanter face one 
could not wish to see. Dancing black eyes, a head of curly black 
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wool, and small well-shaped ears (which fortunately have not, as 
usual, been beautified by a spear-split through the lobe, but bear 
two small earrings through neat punctures): these are features 
which amply redeem the unavoidable facial defects of her tribe. 
Moreover, though now she glories in skins, it is only a short time 
since Ramokobane wore the Matebele maiden dress. As this 
consists merely of a faint apology for a fringed girdle, woven and 
fashioned out of the inner fibre of an indigenous plant, and worn - 
around the waist, she had then further beauties to display: a 
bosom and bust exquisitely moulded and developed, arms of 
statuesque symmetry and roundness, and undeniable ankles. So 
that in spite of her black skin Ramokobane is a beautiful girl. 

And moreover, although she is a savage and the child of 
savages, her physical beauty is reflected in her mental and moral 
character. Affectionate she is: truthful, intelligent, and true. 
She is rapidly losing faith in the superstitions of her ancestors, 
but dares not confess it, for that were imperilling, nay, flinging 
away, her life. Moreover, scepticism would endanger her relations, 
and them she would not willingly even grieve. So she doubts in 
secret. 

But doubts and everything else except one all-absorbing topic 
have been out of her mind for some time past now. For she has 
long worshipped Mabizela, and now he has asked her to marry 
him. And every thought has been swamped by that of her 
first maiden love. She has been proud of him ever since that 
day when he was but a lad, and was sent out in the morning to 
tend the sheep and goats, but returned home at night with a 
bloodstained scar across his face, which he had received in deadly 
combat with a youthful co-mate of his, whose head, however, he 
had successfully fractured; by this means proving himself in 
the right in the quarrel. She had been proud of him then, and 
had helped to wash away the blood. And pride had grown into 
love, and he had condescended to ask her to marry him; and 
she worshipped him and was happy. 

It was the marriage of these two, of Mabizela and Ramokobane, 
that the revels were to celebrate. 

And after their wedding they settled down into ordinary 
married life. Ramokobane tilled her husband’s land, and he 
occasionally came and helped her. She cooked his meals and he 
ate them. She brewed his beer and he drank it. Not that he 
tyrannised over her, It was a Matebele wife’s usual lot, and she 
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gloried in it. It was the custom; and custom makes fools of 
us all. 

And he was a soldier of the king. Sometimes he went to the 
royal kraal, and sang the king’s praises, and ate and drank with 
the courtiers; and then he would go on a plundering raid, and do 
murder and robbery among the weaker tribes adjoining, and come 
back to his wife. And she, in her blind worship, would sing his 
praises, and he would swallow them with considerable success and 
vast self-satisfaction. And so they lived through the changing 
moons. 

And to this life we leave them for a short time, to watch an 
influence that was helping to weave the net of their fate. 

In another village, not far from the valley of Inyati, lived 
Ungulube. The name, by interpretation, means ‘The Pig’; but 
such an appellation was considered by no means derogatory to 
that gentleman’s dignity, and he held a position of influence in 
his village. He was a sinister-looking man, with the usual 
shaven but ringed head, with great slits through his ear-lobes, 
in each of which was tied a dirty piece of rag; with two front 
teeth knocked out, with a scar across his cheek and a dent in his 
head, wearing the usual girdle of cats’ tails, and being further 
embellished by bead anklets and brass bracelets. He carried an 
axe, formed by inserting the blade through the knob of his cudgel. 
He was under the usual height, and neither in face nor figure 
prepossessing. 

And Ungulube, too, was unconsciously proclaiming the eternal 
laws of human nature, but in a different way to the children, 
for he was burning with rage and jealousy and hate. 

For Ungulube too had long loved Ramokobane in his wicked, 
guilty heart, and had promised himself that by fair play or foul he 
would make her his. But she never would have anything to say 
to him, and openly confessed her hatred of him. But he, being 
a selfish man and without honour, was only the more inflamed 
by her resistance. And now she was married, and he was full of 
jealousy and anger, and vowed vengeance in his cunning heart. 

He was not long pondering how to reap his revenge. His 
mother had just died. Strange as it may seem to an English 
mind, here was ample means for securing his object. And this is 
how he managed it. 

One night a black crouching figure made its way out of the 
sleeping village into the darkness, Softly it crept along till it 
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reached a cave. Here lived a ‘ bone-thrower,’ a ‘ doctor,’ a ‘ seer,’ 
a man who was supposed, by virtue of certain curiously carved 
bones, to know the secrets of the powers of darkness, and to 
understand the mysteries of witchcraft. To him Ungulube had 
come. And to him he told his tale. Thus :— 

‘ All-knowing father! thy son sorrows in his heart, for black 
grief has come to him. But lately thy son had a mother who 
was proud of her warrior-son and his scars, who used to sing his 
praises, and prepare for him the goodly dishes. Now he is 
bereaved. No more his mother joys in him, for they have laid 
her in the ground facing the setting sun. She has joined the 
departed spirits of her fathers, and lives in their ancestral snake. 
See! all-knowing man! To whom do I owe this? Who has 
robbed me? Cast thy bones! Exert thy mystic influences and 
bring comfort to thy distressed son’s soul. Tell me who has 
bewitched her whom I mourn. Mabizela, the son of Gogotwana, 
is mine enemy; is it he? Should it be he whom thy dire know- 
ledge reveals as the evil-worker, five beautiful oxen shall be thine. 
Should it be other, my servants shall bring two head of cattle to 
thy cave as thy reward.’ 

At the mention of which terms the ‘bone-thrower’s’ eyes 
sparkled in a somewhat unseerlike manner, and might have given 
token to an unbiassed observer that the prophet had not yet 
soared beyond everything human. But with words of comfort to 
the petitioner he bade him return at a certain stage of the moon, 
and he betook himself to his bones. 

The result of his incantations and his sorceries was, as may 
be expected, that Mabizela and none other had been the means 
of bewitching that unfortunate mother of ‘The Pig.’ And to 
Ungulube, as he returned with eager anticipation at the appointed 
time, the result was communicated with an air of disinterested 
and ponderous mystery. By which stroke of business the seer 
cleared five head of cattle, and Ungulube went his way with evil 
and exulting heart. 

Without delay he set off on another journey. It was to the 
Royal Court this time, distant some fifty miles from the valley 
of Inyati. Haste was his primary object, and he overcame the 
delay of encumbrance with admirable ingenuity. Clothes he had 
none to take; food would be lumber, but was unfortunately 
necessary. So he made a prodigious meal before starting, and 
tied a band round his waist. English people have no conception 
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what a ‘prodigious meal’ means there. Suffice it to say that 
Ungulube’s meal was distinctly and emphatically surprising. 

He started that very afternoon as the sun was sinking in the 
heavens. And he walked till the sun set, and the stars came out, 
and the glorious moonlight flooded the land. About midnight 
he rested, tightened the band round his stomach, and slept. He 
was up early next morning, tightened the band again instead of 
breakfast, and walked till the midday heat compelled him to rest, 
Then he slept till once more the sun was sinking in the sky ; 
once more he tightened the band, set off, and that night 
reached the king’s kraal with an empty stomach. He went and 
saluted the monarch, and feasted with the courtiers. The next 
morning he sought the king to tell his tale. He found his 
majesty seated under a tree on a stone, and in a circle round him 
were fawning from a dozen to twenty warriors. They crouched 
and humbled themselves in the dust as they spoke to him. 

His majesty (for he is alive and reigning now with the same 
despotic power as then) is very stout, but once had a fine figure. 
He wears the dress of the tribe, but his girdle of cats’ tails is 
more voluminous and of superior quality to that of his subjects. 
Round his neck are hung strange little boxes, claws of animals, 
and various superstitious emblems. He also sports bracelets and 
anklets, and is very partial to strong coffee or tea with plenty of 
sugar, but without milk; the latter article being regarded as fit 
only for babes and women. I mention these details as being 
possibly interesting to some. Occasionally he gets himself into 
English attire ; but he is not comfortable when therein encased, 
and frequently effects a compromise by donning a hat, with his 
native costume, which presents a striking combination to the 
stranger. Such is and was Lubengulo, monarch of the Matebele. 

Ungulube found him chatting with his warriors, and relieving 
the monotony by frequent expectoration. To him the eyvil- 
hearted man made low obeisance, crouching like the rest, and 
commenced his tale with much affected grief. 

‘Great King! Man-eater, and Man-slayer! Thy son comes 
to thee with grievous sorrow. Thy son had a mother who gloried 
in her warrior, and tended his wants and prepared him his food. 
But his mother was placed in her grave, facing the setting sun, 
she being a woman: and her spirit dwells with her ancestors in 
their family snake. Great King! Elephant of the Woods! then 
did thy son Ungulube seek the bone-thrower to consult his great 
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wisdom, as do all true children of the king. O Manslayer! the 
seer told me grievous things, even that Mabizela, the son of 
Gogotwana, was the evil one, and had bewitched her whom I 
mourn. — 

‘Ha!’ exclaimed the king, ‘ Mabizela, the son of Gogotwana. 
A fine young warrior, handsome, and brave in the battle. ’Tis 
but a moon or two since he brought home with the army two 
beautiful damsels to be my slaves.’ 

‘Great Manslayer! King of the World!’ returned the 
cringing subject, ‘even so. My grief was twofold when I heard 
so fine a soldier charged with witchcraft; when I learned that 
Mabizela was mine enemy. But, great King! the “doctor ” cannot 
err. He cast his mystic bones, and the bones never tell black 
lies. Doubtless it was Mabizela that robbed thy son.’ 

‘ What can the young and handsome Mabizela want with an 
old woman ?’ asked the king with a coarse laugh, which was 
echoed by all the grovelling courtiers, Ungulube included. Then 
he said— 

‘Great Lion! even so. Iwas perplexed: but the seer cannot 


9 


lie. 


‘You are right. The seer cannot lie. Witchcraft means 


death. Kill him.’ 

‘Great King! Mighty Warrior! Spoken like a Son of Chaka!’ 

And the approval of the surrounding men went up to the clear 
blue sky like some dragon’s hiss. Then, like a serpent, the 
cringing Ungulube writhed out of the royal presence. And so 
was rung the knell of Mabizela’s life and Ramokobane’s happiness. 
Ungulube betook himself to the open kraal or cattle-pen, where 
great earthenware flesh-pots, with lids sealed down by manure, 
were standing over fires, stewing flesh in its steam, and sur- 
rounded by hungry dogs. Here he made another surprising 
meal, and journeyed back to Inyati as he had come. And before 
the sunset of the following day another terrible crime was added 
to the long list that have been committed in that land. For 
Mabizela, knocked on the head, was lying dead in the woods, for 
having bewitched Ungulube’s mother. 

An hour or two after the deed the murderer was waiting for 
Ramokobane, for whom his passion was fiercer now than ever. 
She had been working with other women in the fields all day, and 
knew nothing of what had happened. And as the sun was setting 
she took up her pickaxe and bundle and returned slowly home, 
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carrying on her head a calabash of water fresh drawn from the 
spring, and singing a merry song. She wore to-day anklets com- 
posed of the seeds of certain plants, which seeds, being dry, 
rattled and trilled in their pods with pleasant sound as she 
stepped. 

And as she neared her home she met Ungulube, sinister and 
passionate as ever. She attempted to turn away, but he addressed 
her. She took no notice and tried to escape, but he stopped her. 

‘Ramokobane, come away with me.’ 

‘Stand back, Ungulube, for Ramokobane knows you to be a 
blackhearted man, and hates you.’ 

Stung to the quick by her fierce retort, he answered taunt- 
ingly, ‘Go, then, find your husband; love your dead man. Go 
look for him at the foot of yonder mountain. He lies there, 
weeping for-you tears of blood.’ 

Something in his voice frightened her, and she fled in the 
direction he had pointed out. Alas! he had spoken but too 
truthfully for once, and she found already a small band of relatives 
round the dead body, and mourning for him in secret. They had 
dug a hole under a tree, and were about to entomb him, accord- 
ing to their custom, in a sitting posture, with his face to the 
rising sun, as he was a male. They were still weeping and 
lamenting over him when Ramokobane dashed into their midst 
with wide open eyes. 

She threw herself on the corpse, and then broke out the wild 
passionate lamentation of the poor negress’s adoring love. Fora 
long time she would not be comforted, and her relatives could 
only join her in her wailing. But at last they got her away, and 
laid poor Mabizela in his last resting-place. 

But Ramokobane even now had but one thought ; as it had been 
love before, so was it vengeance now: for as yet she was young, 
and full of the fire and energy of youth. Had she known the 
sober influence of middle age, had she been steeped, as so many 
are, in superstitious bigotry, and inured to the position of 
subservience to which custom has doomed the sex, then she might 
have wailed herself into submission to her fate. But her intelli- 
gence, as we have noted, had bred doubts ; the impulses of youth, 
now made passionate by arankling sense of deep injustice, had 
fostered a spirit of independence ; present circumstances had fanned 
the hatred which the savage element in her nature kindled ; and 
to her aid in this crisis came also the womanly characteristic of 
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dark and subtle cunning. And this latter feature influenced her 
at once. She grew quiet in her grief, not, as is usual, more ex- 
travagant in proportion to the comfort administered. She grew 
strangely quiet, and neither wept nor complained. 

And that night a sable figure again crept out from a sleeping 
village into the darkness; but this time it was a woman, and she 
emerged from the village where Ramokobane lived. It was 
Ramokobane herself. 

She sped along the same road which her enemy had traversed 
a short time before. She grew weary and footsore, but she never 
stopped. She had no food, and when she came to one of the 
great rivers whose beds are masses of crystalline sand, and 
through which a spring of pure water generally flows, she felt 
forced to halt. She drank some of the sparkling drops and 
bathed her tired limbs. Hard by the river bank she found some 
native fruit, and with that she stayed her hunger. Then she 
went on once more. But she could not travel so fast as Ungulube 
had done, and she had to spend the next night in the forest. She 
was startled out of sleep by a lion’s roar, and she nestled horrified 
closer to her tree. Fortunately she was to leeward of the beast, 
and he never found her out. At sunrise she rose and continued 
her journey, picking fruit for breakfast again. 

She arrived at the king’s kraal early that day. He was seated 
in the cattle-pen, as usual, chatting with and being flattered by 
his warriors. It was a somewhat unusual thing for a woman to 
plead before him in person, but Ramokobane never hesitated, in 
spite of the attention which she attracted. The king listened 
patiently, but with a smile of contempt on his face, as she poured 
out her tale in the graphic language of the savage—rife with 
illustration, and every sentence full of passionate meaning. The 
warriors looked on unmoved, waiting to receive their cue from the 
king. 

What Ramokobane had to tell the king we know. How she 
told it cannot be put down on paper—life, passion, gesture, such 
as hers cannot be written. 

She finished—begging, with pleading eyes, to be allowed to 
wreak her vengeance on Ungulube—the man who had torn her 
husband from her. 

The king looked round on his warriors with an amused smile. 
A titter went round among the men. 


‘A beautiful damsel, warriors!’ said he, 
28—2 
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‘Great King! Man-destroyer! King of the World!’ was the 
responsive chorus of approval. 

‘A beautiful damsel; and has spoken right well,’ he repeated. 

Again a volley of adoration fell from the lips of those doughty 
warriors. 

‘A girl like that has no business going about and murdering 
men. A woman’s place is to cook the food and till the ground. 
Let warriors be, and let women keep their place.’ 

Again there was a sound of cringing approval of their king’s 
wisdom. He went on: 

‘A beautiful woman’s place is in the king’s palace. A beauti- 
ful damsel that, warriors, and fit for a king’s wife. And a king’s 
wife she shall be.’ 

Then turning to the girl, he asked: 

‘Damsel, would you be a king’s wife ?’ 

‘ Never! never!’ cried Ramokobane, trembling violently ; for 
she saw another danger ahead now. The soldiers stared aghast. 
For a woman to refuse to become a king’s wife! (N.B. He had 
something over fifiy already.) 

His majesty frowned, looked puzzled, then broke out into a 
laugh. 

‘Why,’ he said jocosely, ‘our women are beginning to rise up 
against their king. We shall have women-warriors soon.’ 

At which sally all present laughed, except poor Ramokobane, 
who knelt trembling and afraid. 

The king beckoned an old woman to him, and bade her send 
to him one of his wives—mentioning a favourite, by name. The 
girl came—a shy pleasant-looking girl—and knelt before her 
lord. 

‘Take this girl,’ was his command, ‘ give her a sheep to eat, 
and beer as much as she can drink. Seetoher. I will visit her 
by-and-bye.’ 

The woman crouched away, leading Ramokobane with her to 
her own hut. The poor girl went willingly enough! Those last 
words of the king had shown her it was useless to protest ; and 
all her cunning returned at once. She affected gladness and 
pride now at the honour of becoming a queen, and it never struck 
her guide that she would need close watching. So she led Ramo- 
kobane to her hut, and left her on a mat by the fire in the centre 
of the hovel. Then she went to fetch food and fuel. Ramokobane 
watched her through the low door of the hut—watched her dis- 
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appear, waited a moment or so,then she crawled out and fled. 
None knew her, and none stopped her. She avoided the cattle- 
pen—walking quickly but stealthily, till she got beyond the 
outer fences among the bushes, then she fled with might and 
main. She was far weaker than when she started from home, for 
she had had no proper nourishment for two days, but her pace 
now was faster than it had ever been before. Footsore she was, 
and tired ; but she never stopped to think of that. She thought 
only of what was behind her. The king would discover her 
escape, would send the soldiers after her, she would be taken 
back and die unavenged. And as she thought of it she quickened 
her steps to a degree which surprised herself. Through the night 
dews she walked on, till the stars paled away, and the sun rose in 
terrible splendour, and flashed his hot beams over the land. Over 
the burning sand, over the sharp cutting stones, even through 
the fire (for mischievous lads had fired tracts of the scorched 
grass through which she had to pass); avoiding villages, she held 
on her course—persistently, bravely, panting for revénge. 

For many hours she had gone on thus with unflagging speed, 
and the sun had mounted nearly to the point above her. Na- 
ture began to assert herself at last, and she felt ready to drop 
with fatigue; when, lo! a short distance before her, on the 
beaten track, was a refreshing sight. She had avoided the beaten 
track, but had kept in the bushes near it; and had guided herself 
by it, as she did not know the country well. Emerging now from 
the thick growth of small thorny bush into the road, to ascertain 
its direction, she saw, a little distance ahead, a waggon—heavy, 
without springs—with its white covering of sails gleaming in the 
sunlight, rolling and trundling along ponderously responsive to 
the strength of fourteen oxen. 

As Ramokobane watched, stealthily and cautiously, she 
perceived the driver, with his long whip (some sixteen or seven- 
teen feet long, attached toa stock of twelve to fourteen feet in 
length), rush to the rear of the waggon, and turn a lever which 
worked the brake. The next instant the ponderous vehicle had 
rolled down the steep and worn bank of a ravine; and Ramoko- 
bane saw that they were crossing a river—at once the chief 
danger and delay of African travelling. Most of the rivers in that 
part of the world consist of heavy beds of pure crystalline sand, 
enclosed within rugged banks. This one, however, happened to 
be a rocky ravine; and after the waggon had disappeared down 
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the steep and dangerous bank, Ramokobane could hear distinctly 
the abrupt heavy ringing thud, as the lumbering wheels, on 
springless axles, mounted the boulders, and leapt from them 
again. 

The girl arrived on the spot in time to see the line of oxen 
dragging, and toiling, and slipping, in their attempts to draw 
their load up the further bank. Fora moment it appeared that 
there would be a standstill, as the fore wheel, having got lodged 
against a huge boulder, refused to budge. Waggons, sometimes, 
are detained in such an ignominious position for days; matters, 
in the rainy season especially, being frequently further aggravated 
by floods. But in the present instance there was no such trial 
of patience. The team of fourteen oxen was reduced to eight, 
and these, being enabled then to draw in unison, successfully 
conquered the resisting boulder, and drew the waggon up the 
steep and rugged bank. Ramokobane gave an involuntary little 
shriek as she saw the fore and hind wheels of one side sink into 
a deep rut, and threaten to capsize the vehicle. But this danger, 
too, was safely surmounted; and soon the tired, panting oxen 
stood resting, safe on the other side. Ramokobane crossed quickly 
—without difficulty, for there was no water. Then she crept into 
the bushes, and hesitated nervously. She saw the tired oxen 
unharnessed, and driven to water, and graze, and rest. She saw 
cooking utensils brought out, and preparations made for the mid- 
day meal. Still she hesitated. She had already barely escaped 
a party of her own people, travelling quietly along the road, with 
pack oxen laden with baggage, and women carrying children, and 
men, often carrying nothing, walking by their side. Had they 
seen her, they would have told the soldiers of her, and she would 
have been retaken. That little escape had unstrung her nerves, 
and she felt frightened. Yet she knew these could be none of 
her people. These must be white people, for no natives (save 
the king) possess ox-waggons. Nevertheless—alas! that it should 
be so—Ramokobane had not every reason to trust all white people 
that she had seen or heard of. ‘Oh, if it might be the mission- 
ary!’ she thought. So she hesitated. 

But she was desperate, and could walk no farther. Without 
food and rest she would die in the woods; and die unavenged. 
She would go to them. Anything rather than to die unavenged. 

She went, and found to her joy that it was the missionary. 
He was returning from a visit to the king. To him she went and 
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poured out her heart with an inexpressible pathos of gesture 
and manner that cannot be found save in the uncultured savage. 
She omitted, however, all mention of her thirst for revenge, 
knowing that he would not sympathise with that. 

He believed her story—it was not bard to read truth in her 
face. He promised her shelter, and food, and help, to the best 
of his power. And her growing belief in him and his message 
was not lessened by finding that he gave assistance to one whom 
those of her own land had injured without cause. 

There were yet two or three stages to Inyati, but for her sake 
the journey was hurried. Ramokobane was given a seat on an 
arrangement at the back of the waggon, technically known as 
‘the trap,’ and used to carry extra luggage, or such articles as 
pots and pans, which are attended with inconvenient results if 
placed in close proximity to a white man’s skin, but which are 
agreeable neighbours, rather than otherwise, to a black man. So 
Ramokobane rested on the trap and pondered on her prospects. 

They reached Inyati early next morning, having travelled all 
night. The missionary gave her food and concealment, hoping 
that, when the matter had passed out of men’s minds, he might 
be able to smuggle her away to a distant station among the 
Bechuanas, beyond the power of the despotic king—where she 
might begin afresh, and forget and forgive her wrongs. 

He had a strong suspicion, however, from her very silence on 
the point, that a desire for revenge was a strong motive power at 
present in the poor negress’ mind. And he tried to extract from 
her some indication of her feelings towards Ungulube. But 
Ramokobane was reticent and would say nothing either way. So 
she was allotted a corner in the surgery, the little room from 
which the missionary dispensed such relief to the sickness and 
suffering that daily came under his notice as a slight surgical 
training, a great deal of experience, and a somewhat limited 
medicine chest placed in his power, seeking no remuneration 
beyond the thanks of the sufferers. In this little room was a 
sofa of home construction and very rude, hung round with chintz, 
and so affording concealment if necessary. On this couch 
Ramokobane rested. 

Towards evening of the day of their arrival came a band of 
sable warriors, with spears glittering in the declining sunbeams, 
oxhide shields of divers colours, and brandishing the national 
‘ knob-kerries,’ or club cudgels ; the heads and shoulders of each 
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being enveloped in a netted head-dress of waving black ostrich 
plumes. These black head-dresses produce an inconceivably 
fantastic and wild effect—one of the primary attributes to be 
attained in a Matebele warrior’s estimation. 

The missionary saw them approach. He had expected them, 
and had looked out for them. As soon as he caught sight of the 
black plumes he directed Ramokobane to crawl underneath the 
sofa and hide herself there. She knew what was the occasion of 
this direction, and the poor girl, shaking now with fear, obeyed. 
There she lay hid, witk eyes wide open, as if they would pierce 
through the darkness of her hiding-place, and listening in an 
agony to every sound. 

Meanwhile the soldiers had arrived in the missionary’s yard. 

‘Greeting to the white man from the king!’ 

The missionary returned greeting, and asked them pleasantly, 
and with a smile, whom they were going to frighten by their 
terrible appearance. 

‘We come on a message from the king,’ replied the spokes- 
man, with an attempt at impressive dignity. ‘A woman has 
dared to disobey him: his wife has dared to run away from her 
lord.’ 

‘The king has too many wives already. Surely he can spare 
one?’ 

The warriors looked at one another with an amused, surprised 
smile. 

‘O you white missionaries!’ burst out one. ‘You say 
anything.’ 

‘ What made this woman run away ?’ asked the missionary. 

‘The wretch came to plead before the king, and he wished 
her to be his wife, and the idiot ran away. Tchah!’ with in- 
expressible disgust and contempt. 

‘Why did she plead before the king ?’ 

‘Her husband had bewitched somebody, and got knocked on 
the head, and she wished for vengeance, and ran away from the 
king to get it.’ 

‘Ah! She isa noble girl to run away from the king if he 
wanted to make her his wife. She has loved one husband. That 
is enough. But she should forgive him who wronged her by 
accusing her husband. It were far nobler to do so than to wreak 
vengeance on him.’ 

The soldiers looked at one another and laughed again. The 
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notion of a man talking of the girl as being the wronged one, 
and of forgiving instead of avenging, was so utterly absurd that it 
tickled them. Then the spokesman said— 

‘The king commands us to come to your house.’ 

‘My house is private to all except the king and his messengers, 
Since you are from him you may enter. I will lead you.’ 

And he led them through the house, into which they had 
never entered before. Into every room he conducted them, along 
the front passage, into the dining-room (I see every inch of it as 
I write), out through another passage into the bedrooms (there 
were no stairs), through the kitchen, back again into the store- 
room, and last of all into the little surgery, under the sofa in 
which Ramokobane was quaking with fear. But the soldiers’ 
search was conducted on principles decidedly peculiar to them- 
selves. Every room that they visited contained so many wonders 
that they could only gasp ‘ Ha!’ which they did a good many 
times. The hinges on the doors, the glass windows, the beds, the 
homely chest of drawers, whose use they could not conceive till it 
was explained, the kitchen apparatus, all served to astound them 
to such an extent that they even forgot to attempt to steal—a truly 
extraordinary omission, and one very regretfully recalled after- 
wards. So that when they came to the surgery Ramokobane did 
not occupy a prominent place in their thoughts, and the poor 
girl’s trembling was groundless. The sight of the bottles in the 
surgery impressed one of these open-mouthed monsters with a 
sense of sudden indisposition, which found no relief until he had 
disposed, with great enjoyment, of a strong dose of salts (ad- 
ministered in a disused salmon tin, very badly opened), after 
which he rubbed his stomach and immediately declared himself 
convalescent and a man again. Their good nature was further 
stimulated by sundry presents from the larder, which they seemed 
to consider the most sensible production of the white man’s 
establishment. Then they departed, voting, in their rude way, 
the missionary a ‘brick,’ and ‘discussing among one another in 
their animated fashion the wonders of comfort and elegance (!) in 
the white man’s house. They prosecuted their search some days 
longer among the surrounding villages, but, being able to ascer- 
tain nothing, they reported to the king that wild beasts must 
have eaten the fugitive. Which was accepted as a very satisfactory 
solution of the difficulty, and the matter dropped for a time. 

As soon as the soldiers had gone the missionary called to 

28-5 
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Ramokobane to come out. She came, trembling violently, and 
fell on her knees, thanking him with all her warm heart. But he 
raised her, and tried to quiet her. Then he told her what he 
proposed to do with her. How she might makea good start once 
more if she left her native country, and how he would undertake 
to keep her for some time until she could safely escape. She 
listened quietly, with downcast eyes, but without a word. 

That night she fled from the house, and the missionary never 
saw her any more. He grieved for her, for he knew the fury of 
which a negress is capable, and he dreaded lest her passion should 
lead her into crime. 

And Ramokobane fled to the mountains, with its caves and its 
woods, trusting to these for shelter and food. She hid herself by 
day, and often wandered about by night, when there was no 
chance of detection. It was a hard and wasting life, irregular in 
its rest, its nourishment, and its safety, and it told severely upon 
the once beautiful girl. The old fascinating smile was gone, the 
cheeks were sunken, and the wild hunted expression of the 
fugitive was coming into her eyes. But it was not an aimless 
life. She had a fixed object, and a definite plan to attain that 
object. She was only waiting now till the time came that she 
could put her plan into execution. And wait she did, counting 
the days with eager impatience. 

Meanwhile her relatives and friends, accepting the hypothesis 
that the soldiers had originated—that she had been destroyed by 
wild beasts—were performing the customary lamentations for her. 
Ungulube lived as usual, sullen and sinister. He did not know 
‘what to make of the disappearance of the girl. He half dreaded 
meeting her at every step he took—a feeling of fear which was 
inexpressibly irksome to him, but which he could not shake off. 
He consulted the ‘doctor’ again, and that wary functionary 
achieved another excellent stroke of business by assuring his 
client that the wild beasts had devoured her, for which information 
he received three head of cattle. Had his bones told the truth 
he would have received only one. 

It is the custom of the king of the Matebele to hold, what 
would be called in English phraseology, a ‘Review’: there it is 
known as ‘ The Great Dance.’ This general assembly takes place 
annually—that is, according to native measurement of time, once 
in every twelve revolving moons. Every village sends its con- 
tingent, or regiment, of armed soldiers to the head-quarters of the 
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king. The Matebele army musters some ten thousand soldiers, 
and on the day before the dance the troops arrive in an incessant 
stream. Each regiment or village contingent is distinguished by 
the colour of its oxhide shield. Every soldier wears his waving 
head-dress of black ostrich plumage. The equipment of each 
includes also two or three spears or assegais (two-edged and supple 
in handle), a ‘ knob-kerrie,’ and sundry sticks. These weapons, 
combined with their picturesque ordinary attire—the cats’ tails, 
bracelets, anklets, and extravagant earrings, and last, but not - 
least, their own dusky skins, black eyes, and gleaming teeth—serve 
to make a Matebele soldier in full uniform a striking figure, and 
when ten thousand of these figures are gathered together in one 
place they present an imposing spectacle. 

Thousands of cattle are killed from the king’s herds to feast 
the army on the eve of the occasion, and unlimited beer is supplied 
by the royal command. The eventful day breaks pregnant with 
excitement to many a young soldier, who has but newly taken his 
place in the king’sarmy. ‘The ten thousand warriors range them- 
selves in a sweeping semicircle, each regiment distinct from any 
other, as indicated by means of the shield. The mighty crescent 
stands motionless; each warrior’s shield upright before him, 
showing his colours; the ten thousand black waving plumes 
standing out in sombre contrast to the colours beneath them. 
There is no organised discipline ; each man knows what he has to 
do, and does it apparently instinctively. 

The king appears, equipped in his full warrior dress, and starts 
the ceremony. Then, instantaneously, the ten thousand figures leap 
in their savage gesticulatory dance. Each man keeps his place; 
springing (not without some regard for time and measure) from 
one foot on to the other, brandishing knob-kerries on high, and 
hissing out sounds that cannot be written. So it goes on, regi- 
ments relieving each other in the tiring ceremony. Occasionally 
the spectacle is varied by a soldier rushing from his comrades into 
the open space within the semicircle, and there, with loud shouts 
and fantastic imagery, mimicking his feats of valour in the battle, 
or possibly such as his imagination may suggest on the spot ; 
acting the struggle with spear and shield and club, depicting the 
vanquished struggling in the death agony, and the conqueror 
quivering his spear over his victim. And his fellow-warriors sound 
a fit accompaniment for the savage triumph by clashing their 
shields with their clubs—an action which, when performed by a 
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number at a time, produces a perfect imitation of distant thunder. 
Thus the savage dance proceeds, and it is a weird sight. I must 
plead the impression which it inevitably makes on one who has 
seen it as my excuse for describing it in any detail. 

Now Ramokobane knew that the annual dance was about to be 
celebrated. And she knew, moreover, that Ungulube, being a 
prominent man in his village, would go with the warriors of his 
regiment to the king on the eve of the eventful day. And she 
elaborated her designs accordingly. 

She was walking one evening in the moonlight, in the neigh- 
bourhood of her mountain cave. She stopped suddenly, for in 
front of her was something which gleamed in the moonbeams. 
But her wild life had bred in her a sort of desperate daring, 
and she approached the object of her curiosity. It was only a 
spear, with its handle rooted in the ground, and its blade pointing 
to the sky. Ramokobane drew it, and laughed a bitter laugh. 

‘Fools!’ she said half to herself, half aloud; ‘ idiots that we 
black people are. Who but idiots would think that this spear 
could speak to the clouds? Yet they fix it in the ground, with its 
point upward, to invite the rain-clouds. We are only babies, we 
blacks. We only trifle and play childishly. Those white people 
are men ; those missionaries are good men. Our missionary is a 
kind man, and he speaks sweet words. But he does not under- 
stand a woman’s heart, or he would not have me go from my land 
without revenge. Ah! all those men think we women cannot 
feel; think we dare not act. Little do they know us. They 
shall see!’ she muttered angrily aloud, blazing up in sudden and 
fierce excitement, which quickly passed away. She quietly con- 
cealed her new-found weapon in her skin petticoats. ‘ They shall 
see! Ramokobane will tell them by deeds that a woman can be 
brave. The fools thought to invite the rain by digging this spear 
into the ground. The rain hears them not, nor have the clouds 
given them heed, but they have placed a blade in a woman’s 
hand. Let Ungulube beware, though it is but a woman’s hatred 
that he has incurred.’ And stealthily, and with unnatural light 
in her eyes, she continued her prowl among the moonlit caves 
and rocks, gliding and disappearing from the pale moonlight into 
shady depths like some dark spirit. 

The next night she stole down in the darkness towards the 
village where Ungulube lived. She carried her spear with her 
always now. Stealthily and noiselessly she approached the outer 
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fences, and looked through the chinks between the piled-up logs 
that formed the barrier. She could see, by the light of the 
fires, men chatting gaily, as they brightened and sharpened spears 
and knives which were to figure in the forthcoming pageant. 
She came closer, and crouched under the fence. The weapons 
gleamed in the firelight, and clinked against the stones with a 
soul-stirring sound to her. She could hear the conversation of the 
men. She learned that the regiment of that village was going up 
to head-quarters on the following day but one—that the ceremony 
was very near at hand. 

She waited to hear no more, but struck off into the darkness 
at once. And she did not return to her cave on the mountain 
side; she followed the route along which she had sped not many 
days ago. She made her way, keeping hid among the bushes as 
before, but not straying far from the beaten waggon-road, to the 
head- quarters of the king. 

And on her way she noticed a plant that drooped with the 
heavy night dews, as under some unhealthy sweat. She stooped 
and plucked it tenderly. Without a word, she found a corner for 
it in the all-embracing folds of her skins. Then she went on as 
she had gone on before: living on the forest fruit, drinking the 
pure river waters, regardless of fatigue. 

She did not reach the royal court ; she had no intention of doing 
that. When she was about half-a-day’s journey from the king’s 
kraal, she stopped, and cast about for a place wherein to rest in 
concealment. She chose a recess that the floods had washed out 
in the banks of a ravine. She killed a snake that had taken up 
his abode there, and was sleeping the sleep of innocence and 
contentment, This action showed that Ramokobane was far gone 
in scepticism as to the orthodox superstition of her race; for the 
snake was of the species in which the departed spirits of her 
fathers dwelt, and she was bound by her moral code, as she hoped 
for a life of peace, to leave it unharmed—nay, to provide for its 
wants, by giving it food and shelter. 

But Ramokobane had no sympathy left with the superstitions of 
her fathers. They had killed her husband, and had deprived her 
of her sole earthly happiness and pride; and she felt far more in 
touch with the missionary. He had done his best to help her in 
her trouble. Certainly he would not let her wreak vengeance ; 
but that was because he underrated a woman’s heart. He would 
learn better. 
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So thought Ramokobane. 

The noiseless hours sped away. The girl had little to occupy 
her—nothing after she had sharpened her spear—and the time 
hung heavily on her hands; but it passed—not waiting, as it did 
not hasten, for any man. 

On the day after her arrival, troops of soldiers began to pour 
towards the scene of the pageant. Ramokobane watched them 
go by with glistening eyes. None saw her; but she scrutinised 
all. 

At last came Ungulube with the men of his contingent. 
Ramokobane spied them while they were yet some distance off. 
With beating heart, her spear quivering in her woman’s hand, she 
made ready to spring out into their path. 

Ungulube was chatting boastfully of his feats of courage, and 
the crouching girl’s blood boiled with her savage fury. 

As the warriors passed close to her, she leapt out among 
them, and in an instant had transfixed her enemy with her spear ; 
and Ungulube writhed in the dusty road, in the terrible agony, 
doubly dying the death of a slave. Pierced by a spear—that in 
itself a slave’s death—but, above all, transfixed by a woman’s 
hand. Mabizela at least had met an honourable doom: he had 
been knocked on the head by men—that isa fate to which royalty 
itself is liable—but for a warrior of the king to fall pierced by a 
woman’s spear ! 

The soldiers stood aghast ; but Ramokobane made no attempt 
at flight. Tauntingly she pointed at the prostrate figure; then 
she stretched out her hands to them— 

‘Kill me, too, soldiers of the king! Kill me, too. I desire 
not life ; my husband is dead—he killed him—I have nothing to 
worship. Kill me, too. I am Ramokobane. I fled from the 
king, and he sent his soldiers after me, but I escaped them, for 
women are more cunning than men, and even as brave. Kill 
me, brave warriors! and bear the king tidings of your victory 
over a woman !’ 

With open mouths the soldiers listened. Then one lifted his 
spear to strike, and Ramokobane smiled on him with a ghastly 
look. But another stayed his comrade’s hand. 

‘Beware, Mazwi, how you touch this woman! The king 
wished for Ramokobane to wife; how then shall the king’s 
soldiers lay violent hands on Ramokobane with impunity? 
Beware, I say! She has committed murder and deserves death, 
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but it is for the king to say whether she shall receive a queen’s 
lot or a criminal’s,’ 

A murmur of approval and assent went round at this counsel, 
and Ramokobane, now in despair, cast about for means of escape. 
But she was too late. A dozen rough hands were about her, and 
she was led, bound, to the royal kraal, despairing, but tearless 
and firm. 

Early next morning she had to face once more the tyrant whom 
she had disobeyed. With the customary abject cringing on the 
part of the soldiers she was led into the royal presence. 

‘Great and mighty King! Behold the woman who fled from 
the Manslayer when he bade her stay to be a queen. She escaped 
the soldiers of the Great Elephant, but behold as we came hither 
the witch sprang from nowhere, as it seemed to us, and murdered 
thy son Ungulube. Butit is for the King to decide her fate, and 
we brought her to the mighty Monarch of the World.’ 

The king looked at her with surprised eyes, and then broke 
into a laugh. The soldiers were dutifully tickled also. 

‘A right brave and noble girl!’ was the royal comment. ‘So 
she outwitted the wily Ungulube after all! Ha, you women !’ 

Ramokobane inwardly groaned. Was she never to find 
death ? 

‘What say you, warriors—a right noble and beautiful girl? 
Thin and haggard now, but meat and beer will make her as before, 
fit for a king’s wife.’ 

Again a suppressed murmur of approval from the kneeling 
soldiers. 

‘What say you, Ramokobane? A beautiful woman who out- 
wits a man is surely fit fora queen? You escaped me before. 
Why? Will you not be a king’s wife now?’ 

‘O mighty Man-eater !’ returned the girl, ‘you are my King: 
my husband—never. I humble myself to youas a subject: I love 
you as a wife—never! Kill me! Let my life pay for the life I 
have taken—for running away from my King when he bids me 
stay. Surely that deserves death, not praise from the King?’ 

The monarch laughed again. 

‘A woman—beautiful—who is bold enough to disobey her 
lord, and cunning and brave enough to slay a man, must not die. 
She shall be the wife of the King.’ 

And he directed his soldiers to give her into the charge of one 
of his favourite wives. Not the one to whose keeping Ramokobane 
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had been delivered before. Alas! she was no more. She had 
paid for her carelessness with her life. 

Ramokobane went, and crawled into the hut under the charge 
of the woman whom the king had appointed. Meat was brought, 
and Ramokobane eagerly expressed herself ready for food. The 
woman laid a joint before her, with a calabash of beer. 

But this woman, too, was outwitted by her charge. For she 
did not notice that Ramokobane had secretly taken from the folds 
of her skins something which she swallowed hastily, eagerly, even 
with a wondering, questioning look, as one finding herself just 
within reach of rest, even alsoas one awaiting the answer to some 
great mystery. The poor prisoner had indeed found use at last 
for the plant which she had gathered, thinking as she plucked it 
that the time might come when it would be her only release. 
Her woman’s forethought had not been fruitless, and now the 
poison was rapidly working, stealthily but swiftly bearing her 
down the streams, away out on to the infinite sea. 

And soon love and hatred, hope and fear, and every human 
emotion, were at rest for ever in Ramokobane’s breast. 

For the gloomy mists had all risen at last; Death’s sunbeams 
had melted them away, and the great light of a new world, far 
other than her ancestors ever dreamt of, had broken in upon her 
soul. 

Ramokobane was dead. 
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THERE is a popular notion that beer is pre-eminently the English - 
man’s beverage. The Briton of a certain class is never tired of 
lyrically proclaiming that he ‘likes a drop of good beer,’ and of 
calling down imprecations on the fiend in human form who would 
rob a poor man of it. One poet even goes further — 

‘I would I were a brewer's horse 

Nine months out o’ the year ; 


I’d put my head where my tail should be, 
And drink up all the beer,’ 


What he would do for the remaining three months he does not 
tell us, but a dark suspicion crosses our mind that his apparent 
moderation only arises from exigencies of metre, and that the 
beery bard would, in sooth, fuddle all the year round. Nor, be it 
remarked, is this poetic appreciation of malt liquor a thing of 
modern growth. As far back as the year 1565, a right reverend 
prelate, John Still, Bishop of Bath and Wells, wrote a rustic 
comedy called ‘Gammer Gurton’s Needle, and containing a 
drinking-song of perennial reputation. The bishop, it would 
seem, was dyspeptic— 
‘I cannot eat but little meat, 
My stomach is not good; 
But sure I think that I can drink 
With any that wears a hood. 
Tho’ I go bare, take ye no care, 
T nothing am a-cold; 
I stuff my skin so full within 
Of jolly good ale and old. 
Back and sides go bare, go bare, 
30th foot and hand go cold ! 
But belly, God send the2 good ale enough, 
Whether it be new cr old.’ 


The bishop, it will be observed, speaks of ale, and not beer. Beer 
was in fact at that date comparatively unknown. Ale was the 
sole title of malt liquor until the reign of Henry VIII., up to 
which time the employment of hops as an ingredient in the 
beverage was unknown in England. In the year 1524, or there- 
abouts, the use of hops was introduced from Germany, and to 
distinguish the new kind of malt liquor from the old, the German 
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name bier was adopted, and, with an infinitesimal change of 
spelling, became part of our language. Germany, in truth, is the 
native land of beer, and nowhere in the world is it treated with 
such special honour. In Germany the drinking of beer is not, as 
with us, a mere means of carnal refreshment, but, particularly 
among the students of the universities, is elevated to the dignity 
of a cult, familiarity with whose ritual is deemed an essential 
branch of a liberal education. We remember to have seen, 
appended to a recipe of M. Francatelli’s for some specially seduc- 
tive beverage, the recommendation ‘Stir, and drink devoutly.’ 
This is precisely the mental attitude of the German student in 
relation to beer. He drinks ‘ devoutly’ ; indeed, it might almost 
be said, parodying the familiar oriental phrase, that in Germany 
‘there is no God but beer, and the student is his prophet.’ 

The art and mystery of German beer-drinking is too important 
a matter to be left to the uncertainty of oral tradition. It has a 
literature of its own, consisting of ‘ Bier-Comments,’ or Codes of 
Beer-Etiquette. Many of the leading universities have beer-codes 
of their own, their practice varying in sundry minor particulars. 
The ‘ Bier-Comment’ of the Senior University, Heidelberg, at 
this moment lies before us. It has reached a twelfth edition, 


bearing date 1878. We note that it has been revised by succes- 
sive ‘Commissions’ (in 1829, 1840, 1848, and 1855 respectively), 
and may therefore be taken to represent the very latest and com- 
pletest phase of beer-wisdom. It bears on its title-page, by way 
of motto, a quotation from Lessing ;— 


‘Zu viel kann man wolil trinken, 
Doch trinkt man nie genug.’ 


signifying in the vernacular— 
‘ Too much a man may drink, 
But ne’er can drink enough.’ 


The code is divided into ten chapters, and these again into 
102 sections or paragraphs. On opening it the reader is struck 
by a curious omission. Paragraphs 1 to 10 are left completely 
blank, so that the code actually begins with Paragraph 11. There 
is an occult reason for this. Paragraph 11 is the key-note of the 
whole affair, and in all properly drawn beer-codes, however they 
may vary in other particulars, Paragraph 11 is the same. In the 
Heidelberg code, though still nominally retaining its ancient 
number, it is practically made. Paragraph 1 by suppressing all 
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earlier sections. Every German student is expected to have Para- 
graph 11 indelibly inscribed on the tablets of his memory, and 
lest he should be tempted to forget it, its outward symbol, § 11, 
is frequently engraved on the front of his beer-tankard. It isa 
very short paragraph, consisting of three words only, but they are 
pregnant with meaning—* Es wird fortgesoffen.’ ‘Still must we 
swill on’ is perhaps the nearest English equivalent ; the sentence 
implying the duty of the faithful not merely to drink, but to 
drink ‘ like a beast’ (a gross libel on beasts, by the way), and to 
keep on drinking. The reader will in the course of this paper 
have the opportunity of satisfying himself that Paragraph 11 is by 
no means allowed to remain a dead letter. 

A meeting of students for purposes of drink and song is known 
as a Kneipe, a word primarily signifying a tavern or pot-house. 
The kneip-table, or society of drinkers, consists of a president, 
Burschen, or senior students, and juniors, technically known as 
‘ foxes,’ these being students who have not yet completed their 
first year of study. These latter are regarded as mere babes and 
sucklings in relation to beer, and are forbidden, under sundry penal- 
ties of a beery nature, to take the initiative, or indeed any promi- 
nent part, in the mysterious ceremonies to be hereafter described. 
In order, however, the better to impress the novices with the 
beauty and dignity of beer, the duty of ‘chalking down’ the 
names and sentences of offenders on the black-board to that end 
provided is entrusted to the foxes. Sometimes the president 
calls on a fox by name to perform this duty. If otherwise, all the 
foxes present are responsible for its due discharge; and if it is 
not fulfilled within five minutes, they become themselves liable to 
fine. 

The president has the general conduct of the proceedings. 
With him rest the choice of the songs to be sung, the maintenance 
of order, and the punishment of any offence against the laws of 
beer. Such offences are so numerous that it must be difficult for 
even the most experienced not to be caught tripping occasionally. 
A single section of the code (par. 89) enumerates twenty-seven 
cases of liability to fine (of course to be paid in beer), while sec- 
tion 98 indicates twelve more in which the offender is liable to the 
awful punishment of ‘ beer-excommunication ’ (Bierverschiss), or 
the loss of his ‘ beer-honour ’(Bierehre), while there are even cases, 
‘in the lowest deep a lower deep,’ in which the offender (sect. 99). 
is liable both to excommunication and fine. 
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The wretch who has lost his beer-honour is indeed in pitiful 
case. Being declared under the ban by the president, he is forth- 
with ‘chalked down’ (by a beer-honourable fox, as already 
described), with the opprobrious title Bierschisser, on the black- 
board, the pillory of weak-kneed drinkers. From this ignominious 
position he can only extricate himself by ‘ fighting out,’ after the 
manner to be hereafter explained. Meanwhile he can take no 
part in the musical diversions of the evening; he must not par- 
ticipate in the mysterious rite known as ‘ rubbing a salamander,’ 
he cannot act as beer-judge, umpire, or witness in a beer-trial ; 
he cannot challenge anyone to drink, or ‘drink in response’ to 
anyone who may challenge him; and, generally, he is in a very 
bad way. 

To relieve himself of these painful disabilities the beer-outlaw 
gives notice through a beer-honourable Bursch (for he is in too 
degraded a condition to do so in his own person), that he desires 
to ‘ fight out,’ and inquires who is willing to act as his antagonist. 
Four champions having consented to do so, each is provided with 
a full tankard, and four more (all provided at the cost of the delin- 
quent) are placed before the beer-excommunicate himself. Four 
times in succession, within five-minute intervals, he must empty 
a tankard, one of the opposing champions each time doing the 
same with his, or in default, himself falling into beer-excommuni- 
cation. The beer-outlaw having duly come up to time and 
emptied his four tankards, is again declared beer-honourable. <A 
beer-honourable fox rubs out his name from the black-board, and 
Richard is himself again, and may fuddle at pleasure. 

The beer-outlaw may either fight out on the spot, or at any 
time within three days from the date of his excommunication. If 
he has not done so within the limit named, he becomes liable to 
a fine (payable, as usual, in beer). This liability is dowbled for 
each further three days during which his state of outlawry con- 
tinues. It is an awful but incontrovertible reflection, that by the 
familiar operation of geometrical progression, a student who ven- 
tured to disregard the sentence passed on him, and to leave the 
university while still in default, would, by the time ‘he reached 
middle age, owe, in accumulated fines, enough beer to fill the 
Great Tun itself. 

The old English custom of ‘taking wine with a person,’ each 
merely sipping from his glass, seems almost a teetotal observance 
when compared with the corresponding usage of the Kneipe. In the 
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first place, no one must drink solus. If anyone ventures to take 
a solitary swig, he is forthwith compelled to drain a full measure 
to the health of the company generally. The proper course is to 
drink to some one else, at the same time specifying the quantity 
the drinker proposes to imbibe. The person honoured is bound 
to accept the challenge, which he may do with a simple ‘drink 
away’ or some equivalent phrase, when the challenger is bound to 
drink off, within the next five minutes, the quantity he has named, 
and within five minutes more the challenged must drink to him, 
‘in response,’ the like quantity. If either fail in his obligation, 
excommunication is the result. But the challenged party may 
not be content simply to accept the challenge. Stirred with 
noble ardour, he may ‘ go higher,’ doubling the quantity named. 
The challenger may do the same, and so on, until the total quan- 
tity reaches a maximum of eight tankards, which are drunk off 
alternately, one by one, with an interval of five beer-minutes 
between each. 
The beer drunk by the challenged ‘in response’ is not allowed 
‘a double debt to pay.’ Probably some craven soul in the past 
devised the plan of saving his brains and his pocket by making 
the same beer which he drank in response to one person also serve 
the purpose of a challenge to another. This is strictly forbidden 
by the code (under the usual penalty), unless indeed the original 
challenger has used the words in die Welt schicken (‘to pass 
round’), in which case A drinks to B; B, with the beer with 
which he responds to A, drinks also to C. C, responding to B, 
drinks simultaneously to D, and so on, all round the table. 
Speaking of anything connected with study (Anglicé, ‘ talking 
shop’) is tabooed at the Kneipe. If anyone offends in this 
manner he is promptly called to order by the sarcastic remark 
from one or other of the company, ‘ Gelehrt!’ (‘You learned 
man!’) This is regarded not merely as a rebuke but a challenge 
to the duello, the weapons being, as usual, beer-tankards. The 
person rebuked may either simply accept the challenge (this, in- 
deed, he is bound to do in some shape) or he may retort with the 
still more cutting insinuation, ‘ Doctor!’ (‘You're a Doctor.’) 
This again may be met with ‘ You’re a Professor,’ and finally, last 
and deadliest offence of all, ‘ Papst!’ (‘You're a Pope.’) Such 
insults as these can naturally only be wiped out with—beer ; and 
according to the gravity of the offence the greater is the quantity 
required, The comparatively soft impeachment of being a learned 
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man can be wiped out with half a tankard; but ‘ Doctor’ de- 
mands a whole tankard, ‘ Professor’ two tankards, while nothing 
short of four tankards will rehabilitate the man who has been 
dubbed a ‘ Pope.’ Each party chooses his second. The tankards 
are filled, and the second of the challenger ‘makes the weapons 
equal ’ (i.e. sees that the beer stands at the same level in both), 
The second of the challenged party gives the word, ‘Grasp your 
weapons!’ (The combatants raise their tankards.) ‘ Knock.’ 
(They knock them on the table.) ‘Ready.’ (They raise them to 
their lips.) ‘Off.’ They empty them and bring them down with 
a bang upon the table, the one who first brings down his tankard, 
fairly emptied, being the winner. If either of the combatants has 
not finished his full quantum within the usual five minutes— 
excommunication ! 

There is a minor form of duel, which does not admit of any 
‘going higher.’ The form of provocation is in this case to call 
your adversary ‘ Bierjunge, meaning a youngster, or greenhorn, 


in beer matters. An umpire is appointed, but no seconds. The 


tankards being filled, the challenger says ‘ One,’ the challenged 
‘Two,’ and the challenger ‘Three.’ At the word ‘ Three,’ both 
empty their tankards, and the combatant who first recovers breath 


enough to hurl once more at his antagonist the word of scorn, 
‘ Bierjunge,’ is adjudged the victor. 

In the two kinds of duel above described, quickness in drinking 
is the road to victory ; but it may well be that a champion, though 
not able to drink so quickly as his adversary, may conceive himself 
able to contain a larger quantity. In such case he may challenge 
him to another kind of duel, known as the @ faire nehmen (a term 
for which there is no English equivalent). If his antagonist ac- 
cepts (for he may decline in this case) both parties first clear off 
all existing obligations in the way of beer-duels, drinking to or in 
response to others, &c., and having given public notice, through a 
beer-honourable Bursch, of their intention to compete, the contest 
begins. They drink simultaneously, at intervals of five minutes, 
a tankard each, till one or the other can drink no more, when a 
beer-honourable Bursch declares the result, and the defeated party 
is sentenced to stand four ‘ quarters’ as a punishment for his pre- 
sumption. It is the duty of every beer-honourable Bursch to see 
that the combatants ‘drink fair’; and if they do not come up to 
time (i.e. if they venture to protract the intervals of drinking 
beyond the orthodox five minutes), the contest comes to an end, 
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and the detected braggarts receive justly merited excommunica- 
tion ! 

In the administration of so elaborate a code it is but natural 
that parties should occasionally be, or conceive themselves to be, 
wronged ; the more so that many of the penalties here mentioned 
may be inflicted by any beer-honourable Bursch, without reference 
to the president. In such a case, the party conceiving himself 
aggrieved has the right of appeal to a beer-court. Beer-courts 
are of two kinds, known as ‘ special’ and ¢ general.’ The ‘ special ’ 
beer-court is the court of first instance, and consists of three beer- 
honourable Burschen, selected by the appellant. The procedure 
of an ordinary court is closely parodied. The court is opened by a 
call of ‘ Silence’ from the first nominated beer-judge, and the de- 
fendant is formally called upon to appear before it. If, being three 
times called, he does not appear, or if he absents himself during 
the proceedings, judgment goes against him by default. If he 
appear, the complainant is called upon to state his case and pro- 
duce his witnesses, who must give their cerevis,' or asseveration 
by the holy name of beer, to the truth of their assertions. The 
defendant is then heard in reply, and his witnesses in like manner, 
after which the junior beer-judge announces the decision, and 
declares the court dissolved. 

If either party conceives himself aggrieved by the sentence or 
procedure of a special beer-court, he is entitled to appeal therefrom 
to_a grand, or ‘general,’ beer-court, but he must declare his in- 
tention so to do within five minutes after dissolution of the 
‘special’ beer-court, or his right is forever barred. The ‘ general’ 
beer-court consists of five beer-honourable Buischen, who must 
have taken no active part in the previous proceedings, and they 
have full jurisdiction not only over the parties to, but the judges 
in, the previous trial, and may deal out beer-fines and beer-excom- 
munication at their pleasure. If there are not five qualified 
Burschen available, the convening of the grand beer-court may be 
postponed until the next meeting of the Kneipe. By special 
enactment, the wisdom of which cannot be too highly praised, no 
beer-court can be held after ten o’clock, it being doubtless assumed 
that by that hour the assembled beer-honourables will be too far 
gone in beer-honour to adjudicate on any subject whatsoever. 

The rubbing of salamanders is not referred to in the Heidel- 
berg code, but an article on German beer-drinking would be 


1 From cerevisia, the Latin name for malt-liquor. 
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incomplete without some explanation of this mystic rite. The 
rubbing of a salamander is the highest compliment that can be 
paid to anyone by the Knezpe, and is reserved for such persons 
only as the members specially delight to honour. It is performed 
as follows :—The president orders the company to prepare for a 
salamander to A. B. They have five minutes wherein to empty 
and refill their tankards. This done, the president says, in Latin, 
‘The salamander is begun’ (or uses some equivalent formula), 
‘One, two, three!’ At the word ‘three,’ the tankards are rubbed 
on the table. ‘ One, two, three!’ (they are duly emptied). ‘One, 
two, three!’ (they are rocked with a drumming sound on the 
table). ‘One, two, three!’ At ‘ One,’ the tankards are raised 
aloft, and at ‘three’ brought down heavily on the table. ‘One, 
two, three!’ The covers of the tankards are shut down with a 
clang, and the salamander is over. 

An English reader will ke tempted to inquire how much of 
this nonsense is a dead letter, and whether the code is not in 
truth ‘ more honoured in the breach than the observance.’ Un- 
fortunately, such is not the case. The primary end of the Kneipe 
is the consumption of beer, and the most determined drinker is 
held in highest honour. At some universities beer-medals are 
awarded by way of decoration to the most thoroughgoing soakers. 
We are assured by members of the German universities that it is 
no uncommon thing for a student to drink from twenty to thirty 
pints of beer in the course of a single club-meeting. As the 
average capacity of the human stomach is only five pints, it is 
obvious that the whole of this quantity cannot be accommodated 
at one time. The difficulty is met by artificially creating a 
vacuum. The beer-honourable, full to bursting-point, makes a 
momentary exit from the club-room, and sticks a finger in his 
throat. The titillation of the uvula produces a result that may be 
better imagined than described, and the beery champion returns 
to his place relieved of his previous potations and ready for fresh 
ones. We feel that we owe our readers an apology for even 
alluding to so disgusting an expedient, but without this final touch 
of coarse reality the reader would fail to picture the complete 
sottishness, the insane folly, the utter bestiality of the Kneipe. 

These beer-drinking practices, be it remarked, are by no 
means confined to the dissolute or the idle among German 
students, There are many honourable exceptions, but the observ- 
ance of the beer-code is only too general. Unfortunately, these 
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hideous customs have the sanction of long antiquity, and till 
corrected by a healthier growth of popular opinion have, and will 
continue to have, enormous power, drawing within their influence 
even the flower of the German youth. Outside the Kneipe, the 
student is a fine young fellow, sound of heart and clear of head ; 
a little rackety at times, perhaps, as is the manner of youth, but 
withal chivalrous, high-minded, a credit to himself and to his nation, 
Within the Kneipe he is the beer-swilling idiot indicated by this 
precious code, seeking imaginary honour through real degradation. 

In health, in pocket, and in morality the student suffers by the 
Kneipe. German beer is light, but it is quite strong enough to in- 
toxicate if taken beyond the limits of due moderation. Itis cheap, 
but the cost of fifteen or twenty pints thus wasted in the course 
of a single evening must be a sore tax to the student of limited 
means. Upon the question of morality it is hardly necessary to 
speak, but it is notorious that many Germans are handicapped 
through life by the habits of excess acquired at the Knewpe. 

Happily, Germany is an advancing nation. Many of the vul- 
garities and abuses described by Henry Mayhew as of everyday 
occurrence in Saxony twenty years ago have vanished, never to 
return; and it is to be hoped that the Knezpe, as at present 
organised, will soon follow them. Meanwhile, it may be whole- 
some to remember that even in England, within the last century, 
it was a customary thing for gentlemen to leave the dinner-table 
in a state of intoxication, that drunken advocates have pleaded 
before drunken judges, and that Prime Ministers have been seen 
drunk in their places in the House of Commons. Now, ‘ we 
have changed all that,’ and a time will doubtless come when 
Germany will follow our example and cease to drown the best 
intellects of her nation in a flood of wishy-washy beer. 
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MR. HALLIWELL’S PUPIL. 


Mr. HALLIweELL was the wiliest, dryest, and most technical of 
lawyers. Neither barrister nor attorney, he hung between heaven 
and earth in the lonely superiority of a special pleader. He was 
a very comic old man, full of personal peculiarities, which made 
him famous as an eccentricity beyond even the walls of the 
Temple. Though possessed in fee of a pair of grey whiskers, he had 
lost his life interest in the original hair of his head, and now wore 
a chestnut wig. This he would take off, to wipe the perspiration 
from his brow, after prolonged mental exertion in drawing a plea, 
and replace without that accuracy of position which alone will 
compel from a frivolous world outward belief in the reality of a 
glossy chestnut head of hair worn by a man who owns to sixty- 
seven. He also persisted in taking snuff, and this he did with an 
old world grace and ease, that made one feel that he must have 
learnt the art as he sat on his grandfather’s knee, listening to tales 
of the days of good King George. So hardened was he in this 
habit of snuff-taking that, before commencing a piece of work 
which appeared to him likely to be protracted and difficult, he 
would place his snuff-box with the lid open in front of him, so that 
he might dip into it at will when it was necessary for him to 
pause and reflect. In dress, too, he affected antiquated fashions, 
His knotty, furrowed neck was encircled by a heavy black stock, 
and he flourished a silk bandanna handkerchief. A pair of heavy 
gold folders hung from a broad black riband across his frilled 
shirt, and he still wore a blue frock coat of smooth cloth, tight 
trousers and gaiters, and a broad-brimmed beaver hat. I have 
heard his older pupils—many of them in that day were grey- 
haired judges—say that there was only one way to get at his 
heart, and that was by means of a story. A good story-teller 
might win his affections at once; and the few intimate friends 
that he possessed were nearly ali of them noted raconteurs. His 
laugh, which ran over a long and somewhat cranky gamut of 
human cachinnations, was one of the oddest characteristics of this 
strange man. In all his manners and customs he belonged to 
bygone generations ; and all this, combined with a habit he had of 
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thinking aloud, and his peculiar fondness for Shaksperian quota- 
tions, made us sure that no generation was so bygone that it would 
not have acknowledged him to be a character. 

At the time at which I was his pupil, there were only six of 
us; and, for the amount of work in chambers, we all thought that 
number might be decreased by five, without the survivor receiving 
more practice in the exercise of pleading than was likely to make . 
him a proficient in that branch of the law. Looms, Halliwell’s 
clerk, with something of Homeric ardour, would tell the plodding 
pupil of to-day, of a golden age when thirteen pupils drove un- 
wearying pens over much foolscap in the dreary pupils’ room, how 
three ‘devils’ worked all day correcting these embryo pleaders’ 
efforts, and how Halliwell himself, within that silent, classic court 
of the Temple, whose sponsor was a useful but humble hydraulic 
apparatus, would burn the midnight oil and never seek his pillow 
until two in the morning. But in these effete days of Judicature 
Acts and Judicial Committees such things were not. The wiliness 
of a Halliwell was no longer required, and he, good, simple-minded 
man, had found himself reduced to drawing easier pleadings, 
taking fewer pupils and spending his time and money over the 
Law Reports of an ungrateful age—ungrateful in that it had 
swept away the means of amassing wealth from a Halliwell, and 
reduced the fees of a Looms. 

But, in spite of all this, old fellows who had been educated 
themselves in Halliwell’s chambers, still sent their young friends 
to him; my father’s old friend, Lord Oldun, the ex-Chancellor— 
himself an old pupil of Halliwell—had recommended me to go 
there. He had been there, he said, and he did not think any 
young man could make a better beginning. This conclusion was 
more characteristic of his lordship’s political opinions than satis- 
factory to me, who knew that the procedure of the courts had 
altered somewhat in the last fifty years, but I dutifully followed 
his advice and paid Halliwell my hundred guineas to be free of 
his chambers for a year. 

I had been there some months when one afternoon Looms 
put his melancholy head in at the door and looked round. Now 
it so happened that Burnet, our senior pupil, had not returned 
since lunch, and I was sitting before the fire with Crofts and Soker, 
discussing in a desultory after-lunch manner the only case that 
was in at the time. Looms looked round as if for some one, and 
said, ‘Mr. Burnet not in, sir?’ 

29—2 
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‘No, not come back since lunch. He'll be at the “ Cock,” I 
think, if he’s wanted.’ 

‘No, sir, it doesn’t matter. You'll do, Mr. Penrose. Mr, 
Halliwell wanted to see him; but you'll do.’ 

I rose, and followed Looms to Halliwell’s sanctum. Doubtless 
it was an important case which had just come in, and Halliwell 
wanted to see Burnet about it. I was rather glad of the oppor- 
tunity to display my knowledge of law, and was proud to have the 
chance of assisting Halliwell. When I came in he was seated by 
the fire with his wig askew, and his bandanna across his knees. 
Opposite him was an insignificant-looking young man, dressed 
in rather a fast, slangy style, I thought, who was sucking a gold- 
headed cane, and gazing in an expressionless manner at Halliwell. 

‘Ah, Penrose. Sorry it isn’t Burnet ’—this latter phrase was 
his uncomplimentary thought—but he uttered it aloud. ‘ Where 
is Burnet ?’ 

‘Not in from lunch yet,’ I replied. 

‘Well, Mr. Thornton, let me introduce you to Mr. Penrose. 
He will show you the pupil-room and explain the method of work 
there. “Thou know’st we work by wit and not by witchcraft,” 
as our gentle Will hath it.’ 

*“ And wit depends upon dilatory time,” don’t it?’ continued 
Mr. Thornton, casually taking the cane out of his mouth, and 
finishing the quotation. 

‘Ha! you know your Shakspere, young man. Good! Good!’ 
Then taking a pinch of snuff, and jerking his wrist so as to 
bespatter his papers with a little of it, he added his thought, 
‘none of those young fools in the pupil-room can cap my quotations.’ 

I was angry, not the less so because Thornton took so little 
trouble to conceal his amusement. However, Mr. Halliwell, 
blindly unconscious of what he had said, turned to me and con- 
tinued: ‘Mr. Thornton has only come for six months, before 
he goes abroad. He is going to ‘ 

‘Cape Colony,’ suggested Thornton. 

‘ Ah, yes, the Cape—shouldn’t take a man for six months if 
it wasn’t for these bad times,’ he muttered. ‘ You will find My 
Penrose and my other pupils well able to give you help, and 
whenever you are in any difficulty, Mr. Thornton, please come in 
and see me.’ 

This was the usual parting benediction of Mr. Halliwell to his 
new pupils. We had all heard it in our time, but woe to those 
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that accepted the invitation, unless followed by something more 
specific from Halliwell himself. They were grunted at, insulted, 
roasted, and tormented, Halliwell often sending in for the whole 
pupil-room, that he might enjoy watching the refined torture of the 
individual, whose legal follies he would hold up to ridicule before 
the rest assembled. 

‘Suppose it’s all right,’ grunted Halliwell, looking at Mr. 
Thornton’s cheque, as we bowed and left the room. 

It was too bad, this taking another pupil, when Halliwell 
knew there was no work for those who were there. And then to 
take a pupil for six months—it was a disgraceful breach of the 
proper custom which was quite unpardonable in this case. How- 
ever, I took him into the pupil-room, introduced him to Crofts and 
Soker, and gave him the only papers that were in. Then I 
settled down to a law book by the fire and left him to himself, 
for I was in no way inclined to be companionable. 

Teddy Crofts, who was rather a spritely youth, recognising a 
kindred man-about-townish air in Thornton, thought it his duty 
to be civil. Thornton had got tired of the papers in five minutes 
or less, and was gazing round the dusty room with a contemptuous 
air, as though he had never seen the inside of Temple chambers 
before, when Crofts opened the conversation by asking him, 
‘Which Inn are you at?’ 

‘Oh, I have a house in town,’ replied Thornton. 

‘ But, I mean, which Inn here, Inner or Middle ? ’ 

‘Yes, yes, I see,’ replied Thornton as if he was somewhat 
abashed at having misunderstood the question. ‘Inner or 
Middle?” Why Middle—no—that is, I mean Inner.’ 

‘I’m an Inner man, too,’ continued Crofts ; ‘I’m dining there 
to-night. I wish you’d join me in Hall. I don’t think I’ve ever 
met you there ?’ 

‘No, the fact is I don’t dine there often.’ 

‘Not dine there!’ I said ; ‘I thought you were going out to 
the Cape in six months ?’ 

‘So I am.’ 

‘Then how will you be called to the Bar?’ 

‘ Out there, I suppose.’ And then, as if eager to change the 
conversation, he asked Crofts, ‘Does Halliwell come in here 
much ?’ 

‘Oh, never!’ 

‘ He’s a rum ‘un, isn’t he ?’ added Thornton, irreverently. 
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‘ Very,’ replied Crofts, thoughtfully, ¢ very.’ 

‘ Knows his Shakspere well.’ 

‘ Knows it like his Bullen and Leake—better perhaps; and 
quotes it as often.’ 

‘ Bullen and Leake,’ repeated Thornton, thoughtfully. ‘You 
don’t mean Beaumont and Fletcher do you?’ 

Crofts laughed aloud. 

‘No, no, Bullen and Leake ; they wrote pleadings, not plays.’ 

‘ You don’t know Bullen and Leake ?’ I said, rather scornfully 
Iam afraid. ‘ Why, it’s our Bible here.’ 

‘ Well,’ said Thornton, testily, ‘it might be your prayer-book 
and psalter too, but I don’t know it.’ 

He treated me with a calm superiority that was nothing less 
than insolent in a new pupil—a six months’ pupil too—to a 
year’s pupil who had been already three months with Halliwell. 

* Does he always think aloud ?’ he continued to Crofts. 

‘ Always. I remember once walking across the Temple with 
him when we met young Merlow, Col. Merlow, J.P., as he calls 
himself down in Worcestershire since his marriage, but he was 
Jack Merlow in the pupil-room here.’ 

‘Yes, I know him,’ said Thornton, nodding. 

‘Well, he came up to speak to Halliwell, who had quite for- 
gotten him. “Don’t you remember Jack Merlow, sir?” said Jack. 
Halliwell looked at him, muttering, “ Merlow? Merlow?” then, 
as memory helped him, “of course, Jack Merlow. Ah, yes, 
married an ugly old woman for her money! How are you, 
Merlow ? Glad to see youagain. How’s your wife?” and he shook 
him heartily by the hand.’ 

* Good!’ cried Thornton, laughing heartily, ‘ capital !’ 

When the laugh had subsided, he looked at his watch saying, 
‘We shan’t have the old man in here to-night, I suppose ?’ 

‘ Certainly not,’ replied Crofts. 

‘Then I think I shall stroll down homeward. What time do 
you fellows start in the morning ?’ 

‘ Any time you please after ten,’ said I. 

‘Ah, well, good-night,’ he said. 

‘ Good-night,’ we answered, as he strolled out. 

The next day Thornton sauntered down about eleven o’clock, 
and I introduced him to the rest of the pupil-room, including 
Burnet. Burnet was undoubtedly the hero of the pupil-room. 
He was our leader, our only lawyer. It was with great interest 
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that we awaited his arrival in the morning, to know his opinion 
of the latest case that had come in. He had a certain ‘Temple’ 
manner with him, and he used legal terms with a freedom so 
careless and unreserved that it seemed almost blasphemous to the 
uninitiated in legal parlance. Certiorari, nisi prius, demurrer, 
these and other far more technical phrases were as caviare to us, 
but to him they appeared even as the homeliest bread and butter. 
He was a man short in stature, broad rather than fat, and had 
very much in face, figure, and manner in common with th bull- 
dog. If there was anything remarkable in his personal appearance, 
it was in the mathematical precision with which each whisker 
balanced the other, as though he was an equilibrist who feared 
lest any inequality in these appendages might bring him involun- 
tarily to the ground during some daring act on the tight-rope. 

There were no papers for Thornton, so I suggested he should 
send for a book to read. 

‘No, thanks,’ he replied. ‘I shall have a weed by the fire. It’s 
very sharp weather. I shall do nicely here.’ 

With that he drew a chair to the fire, sat down, and took out 
his cigar-case. 

‘We don’t smoke here,’ said Burnet, severely, looking up from 
work. 

‘ Ah, that’s a mistake,’ retorted Thornton, coolly. ‘ You should 
smoke here. It’s a nice lofty room for smoking in.’ 

Even Burnet was almost struck dumb. If a man did not 
understand the sanctity of Halliwell’s chambers and the wicked- 
ness of smoking in his pupil-room, it was terribly puzzling to 
explain it to him. However, Burnet felt called upon to make 
the attempt. ‘Halliwell objects to smoking in his chambers,’ he 
said, in the same tone. 

‘Really, now, that is very old-fashioned of him, but I can’t 
put my weed out now, though I’ll remember to smoke to-morrow 
before I come down. I always smoke in Page’s chambers.’ 

‘Who is Page?’ sneered Burnet, angrily. 

‘Baron of the Common Pleas, or some such queer business. 
You ought to know.’ Thornton stuck his feet on the mantel- 
piece, and puffed clouds of smoke at a portrait of Lord Westbury 
that was hanging on the wall opposite. ‘Makes his lordship 
look as though he was smiling at us from the realms above, don’t 
it ?’ he continued. 

Burnet smiled grimly at the idea of Lord Westbury in the 
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realms above, and held his peace. Undoubtedly he was a little 
staggered at Thornton daring to call the great Chief Baron ‘ Page,’ 
and smoking in his chambers, or at least saying he did. We, 
who were greatly in awe of Burnet, were not a little delighted at 
Thornton’s impudence. Although he looked young, his manner 
was so unconstrained and decisive that it scarcely seemed right 
to call him impudent. He seemed superior to us all in some 
indefinable way, and acted and spoke as though he was used to 
command, to have his own way, and to be made much of. 

When Thornton had smoked in silence for a few minutes, he 
said, with a yawn, as though he found it very dreary, ‘ Will one 
of you fellows tell me a book to read ?’ 

‘Try Addison on Torts,’ suggested Crofts. 

‘Torts! What’s a tort ?’ asked the new pupil. 

‘Do you mean to say, sir,’ gasped Burnet, indignantly, ‘that 
you don’t know what a tort is?’ 

‘No, never heard of such a thing,’ replied the unabashed 
Thornton; ‘ but I know what a retort is.’ 

At this sally the frivolous Crofts laughed ; but Burnet turned 
round on Thornton and said: ‘You had better find out before 
you are a day older, or you'll hardly be fit for a Cape lawyer.’ 

This was very rude of Burnet, but Thornton only smiled at 
him, knocked his cigar ash into the fire, and rang for Looms. 
We all felt, too, that Burnet had had great provocation. For a 
man to come in and smoke in the pupil-room—a man, too, who 
did not know what a tort was—the thing was disgraceful; a few 
months ago we should have said it was impossible. Looms fetched 
him the book, and Thornton turned it over carelessly. At last 
he jumped up, looked at his watch, saying, ‘I think I'll look in 
on Halliwell,’ and walked out of the room. 

Five minutes, ten minutes, half an hour passed, but still he 
did not return. Then Looms came in, with a long, melancholy 
face, and said: ‘ Really, Mr. Burnet, I wish you would go in and 
see Mr. Halliwell. There’s Writson’s clerk waiting for his papers, 
and you know we mustn’t keep him waiting. Mr. Thornton has 
been with Mr. Halliwell over half an hour, and it’s as much as 
my place is worth to go and tell him again.’ 

Burnet got up and went, with a deep sigh; for the honour of 
Halliwell’s was as dear to him as the fees were to Looms, When 
he returned he was more exasperated than ever. ‘I can’t under- 
stand that fellow, Thornton,’ he burst out. ‘There he is sitting 
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opposite Halliwell, whose wig is all askew, and, as far as I could 
make out, they were telliny each other funny stories. There was 
a shout of laughter as I entered. When I mentioned the papers 
Halliwell looked quite mad, cursed me—to himself, as he thought 
—and said, half apologetically, to Thornton, that he thought he 
must do them.’ 

Thornton came in a few minutes afterwards for his hat and 
his coat, and went out to lunch, nor did he return all day. 

The new pupil remained a terrible mystery to all of us. One 
day, Crofts said he saw him driving down Middle Temple Lane in a 
little single brougham very neatly appointed. Another day, after 
he had been there about a week, when we were sitting in chambers 
one afternoon, Looms came in with a card and said a lady was 
waiting for Mr. Thornton, and Thornton jumped up hurriedly and 
ran out. Only we saw him—all except Burnet, whose pride would 
not let him peep over the wire blinds into the court—and noted 
that the lady was very good-looking; rather like Ethel Kirley, the 
actress, Crofts said, but his mind was always running on actresses. 
Looms said she came in a carriage and pair, and they drove off 
together, and with his usual idiocy he couldn’t even tell us the 
name on the card. Burnet said it was perfectly disgraceful, and 
Halliwell ought not to stand it; but we all thought Halliwell 
stood it remarkably well. Thornton generally spent an hour a 
day in Halliwell’s sanctum, telling him stories, we guessed, from 
the occasional shouts of laughter that reached the pupil-room. 
Only Thornton never told us stories, and in fact took very little 
notice of us at all. Crofts was the only exception, and he and 
Thornton used to chum together to some extent. Thornton 
rather patronised Crofts, and Crofts seemed to fall in with his 
humour. They chatted about theatricals, sporting topics, and the 
like, on which Thornton seemed an authority. 

Once Crofts walked down the Strand into the park with him, 
and actually told us that Macready—the great Macready— had 
nodded to Thornton in a friendly manner, and that the Prince had 
distinctly bowed to him from-his carriage. 

We did not quite believe all this, but Crofts stuck to it stoutly, 
though he could offer no explanation of it, and Thornton did not 
tell him how he got to know His Highness, or, rather, how the Prince 
knew him. I saw him once on the steps of the Carlton Club, 
chatting in the most friendly way with Lord Barndore, the late 
Secretary for India. Next morning I asked him how he knew him 
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—for I knew his lordship slightly—and he told me he wasa friend 
of his father’s, and passed the thing by. The fact was we could 
not understand what manner of man Halliwell’s new pupil was. 
He puzzled each of us, and disgusted the serious Burnet beyond 
measure. After he had been in chambers about three weeks,—and 
I never remember his attempting to draw a plea during the whole 
time,—he suddenly stopped coming altogether. Halliwell sent 
into the pupil-room two or three times to know if Mr. Thornton 
had come. Mr. Thornton had not come, and never came again. 

One day Burnet asked Halliwell, when he had helped him with 
a case and Halliwell seemed in a friendly mood, if he had heard 
anything of Thornton; for even Burnet was human enough to be 
curious. 

‘No,’ replied Halliwell, ‘nothing; absolutely nothing. I had 
a note from Baron Page, when he came to me, saying he had known 
his father ; but that was all I knew of him when he came, and I 
have heard nothing of him since he left. But he was the best 
story-teller I ever met—“a fellow of infinite jest ;” I miss him, 
I miss him. Hand me the Judicature Acts. Thank you.’ 

Halliwell took a pinch of snuff, sighed, and changed the subject 
for ever. 

It remained a mystery, and if anything it was made stranger 
by facts that afterwards came to our knowledge. Crofts added one 
piece of strangeness to the whole episode by informing us that 
there was no such student on the books of the Inner Temple. I 
met Jack Merlow, too, one day, who positively swore he knew 
nothing of Thornton, though I described him to him as accurately 
as I could. Then Burnet met Baron Page one day, out at dinner, 
and his lordship laughed and said, ‘ Thornton do you call him? 
Ah, yes, I remember, I sent him to Halliwell. Gone has he? No, 
I don’t know anything about him, but from what I saw he'll be 
no loss to the pupil-room ’; with which Burnet heartily concurred. 
Thornton appeared to have lied to us pretty freely about the people 
he knew, and what little he had told us of himself was untrue. 
We had the pleadings in the great case of ‘Spyder v. Fly,’ the 
now leading case on trespass—it was Burnet, by-the-bye, who sug- 
gested the defendant’s cross action for detinue;—and in the 
excitement of this splendid case, Burnet was replaced in his 
respected position of our leader and our guide, and Thornton was 
almost forgotten. 

One evening, some four weeks after the ‘Thornton mystery,’ as 
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Crofts termed it, that lively young gentleman came back to 
chambers about five o’clock. He had left, as I thought for good, 
at his regular hour—three o’clock. Burnet and I were alone dis- 
cussing an intricate bill of exchange case, and Burnet was trying 
to convince me by the dramatic, though not purely legal, method 
of casting me for the part of bond fide holder for value, whilst he 
took the heavy lead of accommodation acceptor, and argued from 
that position. Crofts let him continue for a few minutes, and then 
interrupted: ‘ Just stop this fora minute. I want to speak to 
Penrose.’ 

‘What is it ?’ I said. 

‘Will you come to Covent Garden to-night? I’ve got two 
seats. It’s the first night of “ Babblebrook and Co.” They say 
it’s to be a grand success. Ethel Kirley is in it and Charles Roby.’ 

I was fond of the theatre, but would not appear too eager 
before Burnet. Ethel Kirley and Charles Roby, who was just then 
the greatest character comedian we had and was making a sensa- 
tion in London—these two formed a tempting bait. 

‘Roby is fitted with a splendid part; they say he has written 
some of it himself,’ continued Crofts, as I hesitated. 

‘Yes, yes, I'll come.’ 

‘Who is Roby?’ asked Burnet with a sneer. 

‘Who is Roby ?’ replied Crofts. ‘That’s as bad as Thornton 
asking “ What’s a tort?” Roby’s the best comedian I’ve ever 
seen.’ 

Burnet grunted; and, as Crofts was impatient, the bill of 
exchange case dropped, and he and I went over to the ‘ Cock’ to 
dine, previous to the theatre. 

We had good places, the house was packed, and many first- 
nighters were there. Crofts pointed out some of the critics, whom 
I only knew by name. Crofts, who was a great frequenter of 
theatres, even knew some of these great men—to nod to. I 
noticed Baron Page there; and presently the Prince came in, and 
was cheered loudly. I forget the play. Ethel Kirley had a pro- 
minent part and was very pleasing ; but Roby’s Babblebrook was 
the hit of the evening, and that I shall never forget. It was a 
kind of Paul Pry part, and there was a lot of talk about Babble- 
brook by the dramatis persone before he entered. Suddenly, 
in the middle of a conversation, Ethel Kirley said: ‘ Hush, here’s 
Babblebrook.’ There was a voice outside I knew well, and then 
before we heard the burst of applause that greeted the popular 
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actor, we saw on the stage not Roby, as Babblebrook, but Halliwell 
himself, 

‘Good heavens!’ ejaculated Crofts, in amazement, ‘why 
it’s ——’ 

‘ Halliwell in the flesh or the devil in his likeness,’ I shouted, 
rubbing my eyes. 

‘Hush! hush!’ cried the indignant spectators near me, as my 
remark rose high above the dying applause. I could see Baron 
Page shaking with laughter, and except for Crofts and myself 
everyone seemed brimming over with amusement at Halliwell’s 
appearance. 

‘T see it,’ gasped Crofts, excitedly, and loud enough for the pit 
to call out ‘Turn him out!’ ‘Iseeit. It’s Thornton! That’s him! 
Thornton! Don’t you see?’ and he dug me violently in the 
ribs. 

It was Thornton, but I did not recover from my astonishment, 
and seemed in a kind of dazed dream during the whole evening. 

To see Halliwell—I mean Babblebrook—with his get-up, his 
wig, his chuckle (accurately following the Halliwellian scale), his 
Shaksperian quotations, and, most delicious of all, his half- 
grunted thinking aloud—it was too bewildering to me. But the 
house enjoyed it, and he and Ethel Kirley got a double call before 
the curtain at the end of the third act. 

‘Come along,’ said Crofts, who was both enthusiastic and 
excited. ‘Let us go round and congratulate Roby.’ 

‘Thornton, you mean,’ | said. 

‘ Well, there’s not much difference, is there ?’ 

I don’t think I had fully grasped their identity at that moment, 
but I said nothing and followed Crofts in trusting amazement. 
In the green room we met Baron Page, Twistleton, Q.C., a 
former pupil of Halliwell’s, and many other well-known habitués 
of the theatre. Roby received us with great kindness. Now I 
understood his calm superiority to Burnet. 

‘ Two fellow-pupils of mine,’ said Roby to the Baron, intro- 
ducing us. 

The Baron bowed, and remarked with mock gravity that the 
performance must be rather trying to our susceptibilities. 

‘Not more than to your lordship’s,’ retorted Crofts; and the 
laugh was against the Baron, who tried to join in it naturally, 
looking at Crofts all the while as though he would commit him 
for contempt. 
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In a minute or two, after we had drunk Babblebrook’s health, 
the call-boy put his head in, and we hurried away to the front. 

The piece was a great success, and the next day it was all over 
the Temple that Halliwell was to be seen at Covent Garden, and 
everyone was booking seats to see what it meant. Even Burnet 
heard of it, and asked us what on earth the piece was about; but 
we did not enlighten him. Baron Page looked in the next day, 
and it leaked out that on Thursday night he and Halliwell were 
going to see ‘ Babblebrook and Co.’ I think on that night three- 
quarters of the Temple, including the clerks, the laundresses, and 
the neighbouring vot-boys—for everyone knew Halliwell—booked 
seats for ‘ Babblebrook and Co.’ All the pupils went, of course, 
Crofts giving us a dinner, and even persuading the solemn Burnet 
to come ; which he repented of at dinner-time, as Burnet insisted 
on discussing whether, if Halliwell had a fit and died from the 
effects of it, anyone would be guilty of manslaughter. 

The theatre was packed. Halliwell and Baron Page occu- 
pied a box well in sight of the whole audience, and Halliwell kept 
nodding to his many acquaintances in the theatre, little under- 
standing why they were there. What would Halliwell do? That 
was what we had all come to see. The performance went merrily 
enough, and, on the first entrance of Babblebrook, as many eyes 
were turned towards the Baron’s box as there were to the stage. 
Roby didn’t get a cheer. The house, at least three-quarters of 
_ it, was breathlessly gazing at Halliwell. I could see him clearly 
and noted his features. A smile came over his face, then he leaned 
forward a little, and when Babblebrook laughed there was a loud 
echo following up the scale, half a note behind him, coming from 
the Baron’s box.—Good heavens! The joke was turned against us. 
There was Halliwell clapping his hands and unconsciously en- 
joying the caricature, or rather the portrait, of himself. I watched 
him the whole night ; it was not simulated but real enjoyment. 
To see the blank chagrin of the Baron and his friends, that was all 
the joke that we got from the Baron’s box that memorable night. 

The performance seemed flat to some of us after this, I think ; 
but Halliwell enjoyed it thoroughly. Burnet, for his part, said 
it was contemptible nonsense, not a bit like Halliwell, and it dis- 
gusted him to see really able lawyers like Halliwell, Twistleton, 
and Baron Page amused at such rubbish. Neither of them had 
the least idea that he had seen Roby before, and to this day 
Burnet does not know that the part of Babblebrook was a carefully 
studied portrait by Mr, Halliwell’s pupil. 








TRYING THE SPIRITS. 


A Cuair of Philosophy has recently been endowed in the 
University of Philadelphia, subject to a curious condition. The 
donor, Henry Seybert, now deceased, was an enthusiastic believer 
in Spiritualism, and the condition of his bequest was that the 
University should appoint a Commission to investigate ‘ all systems 
of Morals, Religion, or Philosophy which assume to represent the 
truth, and particularly Modern Spiritualism.’ The scope of the 
suggested inquiry seems rather wide, but it was probably under- 
stood that its main object lay in the ‘ particularly.’ At any rate, 
the condition was accepted. A Commission was appointed, con- 
sisting of ten gentlemen of high scientific repute, and has just 
issued its Preliminary Report, a substantial octavo volume, con- 
taining much curious matter. With the report asa whole we 
have no concern, save to record, in passing, that its pages teem 
with instances of detected trickery, unrelieved by a single mani- 
festation which could fairly be accepted as genuine. One branch 
of the investigation, however, took so comical, and at the same 
time instructive a turn, that it would be cruel to let it ‘ waste its 
sweetness’ in the comparative obscurity of a scientific report. 
For the public good, therefore, we propose briefly to retell the story. 

One form of Spiritualistic enterprise, very popular, it seems, 
in America, consists in the reading and replying to sealed letters. 
The process (in theory) is as follows :—The spirit-guide reads the 
question contained in the unopened letter, and ‘controls’ the 
hand of the medium to indite a suitable reply. There are four 
eminent mediums who make a speciality of this line of business: 
Dr. James V. Mansfield, of Boston; Mr. R. W. Flint, New York; 
Mrs. Dr. Eleanor Martin, Columbus, Ohio; and Mrs. Eliza A. 
Martin, of Oxford, Massachusetts. It is stated that, through the 
mediumship of Dr. Mansfield alone, over 100,000 sealed letters 
have been thus read and answered. 

So remarkable a phase of Spiritualism could not but invite 
the attention of the Commission, and Dr. Horace Howard Furness, 
the acting Chairman, undertook the duty of investigating it. 
Casting about for a fit subject of interrogation, he bethought him- 
self that in his own library, mounted on black marble, there 
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chanced to be a human skull, which for some fifty or sixty years 
had been used as a property at a local theatre, and had been apos- 
trophised (‘ Alas, poor Yorick!’) by a long line of eminent trage- 
dians, ranging from Edmund Kean to Henry Irving. Ofits previous 
history nothing was known. The doctor determined to interrogate 
each medium separately as to the original ownership of this skull. 
The test was well conceived. On such a subject, if any, departed 
spirits might be supposed to possess special sources of information. 
On the other hand, the four mediums being so far apart, and each 
ignorant that the others were interrogated, it was hardly likely 
that they would concert an answer. If, under such circumstances, 
the four replies substantially agreed, it might fairly be concluded, 
prima facie, that they were inspired by some more than human 
intelligence. 

Accordingly, the doctor wrote, on a small sheet of paper, as 
follows:—‘ What was the name, age, sex, colour, and condi- 
tion in life of the owner, when alive, of the skull here in my 
library? February 28,1885.’ This paper was put in an envelope 
whereof the flap was gummed to within a small distance of the 
point; under this point some sealing-wax was dropped, and enough 
added above it to make a substantial impression. At the four 
corners additional seals, with different impressions, were placed. 
Thus secured, the envelope was forwarded to Dr. J. V. Mansfield, 
with a request that he would exercise upon it his mediumistic 
power. In a few days Dr. Furness was advised that two ‘com- 
municates’ on the subject had been received from different 
spirits, one ‘ coroberating’ the other, and that the charge for the 
two would be five dollars. The amount was transmitted, and in 
due course the ‘sealed letter’ was returned, together with the 
‘communicates,’ written in pencil and in different hands. The 
question appeared to have excited considerable interest on ‘the 
other side,’ no less than six eminent scientific ghosts having given 
their opinions on the subject. Unfortunately, they did not quite 
agree. The first reply purported to come from the spirit of Dr. 
Robert Hare, and was as follows :— 


‘Dear Furness—Yours of 28 Feby before me—as to this 
matter under consideration I have looked it over and over again. 
Called my old friend George Combe, and we are of the mind 
it is the skull of a female—Combe says he thinks it was that of a 
coloured woman—the age—about 40 to 44—the name of the one 
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who inhabited it—it would not be possible for any spirit but the 
one who the skull belonged to—If it was coloured—Cornelia 
Winnie might know. Respfy— RoBerRT Hark.’ 


The second reply purported to come from the spirit of Dr. 
Rush, and was as under. The handwriting was different, but it 
will be noticed that the eccentricities of style and punctuation are 
alike in both letters. Dr. Rush is a very polite spirit. 


‘My DEAR TowNsMAN—pardon what may seem an intrusion— 
but seeing your anxiety to get the Aage (sic) sex col. and name 
of a skull in your office and seeing the conclusion that Dr. Hare 
& Proffr (sic) Combe have arrived at—I will say that I have looked 
the same over and fully concur in their conclusion save in the colour 
of the one who once annimated (sic) that skull. Fowler, Spurze- 
heim (sic) and Gall agree in saying that Hare & Combe have nothing 
to base an opinion upon, as to the colour-—yet in sex they agree. 
Yours with Respect Benya. Rusu, M.D. 


‘ Exact age could not be determined.’ 


‘Who shall decide when doctors disagree?’ The only item 
as to which the ghostly congress was in accord was as to sex. All 
other points were still left in obscurity, but a possible means of 
information was indicated—‘ Cornelia Winnie might know.’ Ac- 
cordingly the doctor determined (as it was doubtless intended 
that he should) to interrogate Cornelia Winnie. Meanwhile, the 
spirits had, at any rate, shown a knowledge of the question, 
which, on the assumption that the envelope had not been opened, 
was remarkable. Examining the envelope minutely, the doctor 
fancied that he could trace a slight glazing, as of gum, round the 
central seal, and a minute bubble of mucilage protruded from 
beneath its edge. He therefore opened the envelope by cutting 
at the edges, so as to get at the under side of the flap. He found 
that the paper under three of the seals was torn. The seals had 
been cut out, and restored to their position with mucilage. 

The method of the fraud was now clear, but the doctor wished 
to make it clearer still. Accordingly he proceeded to interrogate 
Cornelia Winnie. On a sheet of note-paper he wrote :—‘ Can 
Cornelia Winnie, or any other Spirit (Dr. Hare refers me to the 
former), give me any particulars of the life or death of the coloured 
woman who once animated this skull here in my library? I am 
entirely ignorant myself on the subject.’ 
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This was folded, placed in an envelope, gummed and sealed 
precisely as the previous letter. The envelope was marked, on 
the outside, No. 1. On another sheet of paper the same question 
was word for word repeated. This second sheet was also folded 
and put in an envelope (marked No. 2), but, before sealing, two 
or three stitches of red silk were passed through the flap of the 
envelope and the enclosed paper, sewing the two securely toge- 
ther. These stitches were made at the point of the flap, and at 
each of the four corners. Over the stitches, and concealing: 
them, seals were aftixed, so that in appearance the two envelopes: 
were precisely alike. These were forwarded to the medium, with 
a request that he would ‘sit’ first with No. 1 and afterwards: 
with No. 2. The trap was ingeniously laid. Obviously anyone, 
spirit or otherwise, possessing a genuine clairvoyant faculty, 
could read No. 2 as easily as No. 1, and would know that the 
questions were identical. On the other hand, the medium, 
opening and reclosing No. 1 as in the former case, and finding 
no special difficulty in doing so, would attack the seals of No. 2 
with equal confidence, and in all probability tear out the con- 
necting stitches, leaving a tell-tale rent in the enclosure. 

In a few days the envelopes were returned, with a brief note 
from the medium, as follows :— 

‘DEAR FURNESS: send you what came to your P.K. (?) The 
second gave no response. My terms are §3 for each trial—war- 
rant nothing. Respectfully, 

J. V. M.’ 


The communication enclosed was apparently from a coloured 
lady spirit of neglected education. The voice is the voice of 
Cornelia Winnie, but the style is still the style of J. V. M. 


‘I Bress de Lord for de one mor [sic] to talk to de people of 
my ole home. I been thar lots of tim since I come here, but o 
Lord de Massy—they no see Winne cos she be ded, and he jus 
no ded at all—now, as to dot Col gal—Hed, I could not say—sure 
—but I think it Dinah Melish. I think it seem Dina top not. 
Will see Dina som time, and then i ask her. 

CORNELIA WINNIE.’ 


An examination of envelope No. 1 showed that the same 
trick had been played as in the former case. Three of the seals 
had been cut out, and replaced with mucilage. A similar exa- 
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mination of No. 2 showed why, in this case, the spirits had failed 
to give any reply. An attempt had been made on two of the 
seals, but finding an unexpected obstacle in the shape of the 
silk stitches, the spirits were afraid to go any further, and ‘ gave 
it up.’ 

The doctor next turned his attention to the New York medium, 
Mr. R. W. Flint. The prospectus of this medium stipulated that 
the sealed letter should in every case be addressed to some par- 
ticular spirit, and signed with the name of the writer in full; 
two items which would no doubt be of considerable assistance in 
framing the reply. As the skull was now authoritatively de- 
clared to be that of a coloured woman, Dr. Furness thought he 
could not do better than address his inquiry to the spirit of an 
old coloured man, who had been the faithful servant of a family 
with which. he was acquainted for over forty years. Accordingly 
he wrote as follows :— 


‘Dear W H Can you tell me anything about the 
owner, when alive, of the skull here in the library? You re- 
member how anxious I have always been to have my ignorance on 
this score enlightened. Have you any message to send to your 
wife, M——- F——? Are you happy now? Your old friend, 
Horace HowarD FURNESS.’ 








This was placed in an -envelope, and sealed with five seals, 
but without the hidden stitches, and forwarded to Mr. Flint. 
It came back in a few days, with a note as follows :— 





‘ Dear sir, I gave your sealed spirit-letter three sittings, and 
regret to state that I have been unable to get an answer. My 
guide at each sitting wrote and said, “the spirit called upon is 
not present to dictate an answer.”’ 


An examination of the envelope by cutting the edge showed 
that an attempt had been made to get off the seals, but the paper 
had begun to tear awkwardly, and the spirit-guide of Mr. Flint 
had probably suggested that discretion was the better part of 
valour. Not discouraged, the doctor placed the same letter in 
a fresh envelope, and forwarded it to Mrs. Eleanor Martin, of 
Columbus, Ohio. The letter came back in due course. The 
precaution of cutting at the edges was in this case hardly needed, 
for even external inspection showed clearly that the seals had 
‘been removed and replaced, and not by the cleanest of hands. The 
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spirit-guide of this lady is known, it seems, as Blind Harry, and 
Blind Harry, like Mr. Wegg, has a way of ‘ dropping into poetry.’ 
Two replies were enclosed, both metrical. As they are somewhat 
lengthy, we shall only venture to quote the more material portions 
of them. 

The first purports to be ‘ written by Blind Harry for a gentle- 
man who gives his name W H. . W— H ap- 
parently has no information about the skull, for he avoids the 
subject altogether. There isa‘ plentiful lack ’ of punctuation, but 
for this we presume Blind Harry, and not W. H., is responsible. 











‘To my Dear friend Horace,— 


Horace you wonder if all is well 

Yes, I’m more happy than I can tell 

For sorrow and trouble does not last, 
But like a sweet dream goes gliding past 
Tn a smooth path of eternal day 

Where dawns for each a perpetual May. 


Dear M—— tell her, and family too 
That I am ever to them most true 
And I daily guide her tender feet 
Where’er she goes upon the street 
That she has my love forever more 
I understand her more than before.’ 


There are three more stanzas of similar quality, but equally 
remote from the question at issue. Fortunately the second 
effusion, stated to be ‘ written by Blind Harry for a beautiful lady 
who gives the name Belle,’ is more to the point. The rightful 
owner of the skull puts in a claim to the property :— 


In earth life I was tall and fair 
With jet black eyes and golden hair 
Eyes that sparkled with mirth and song 
And whose hair (sic) in curls one yard long. 


Ah but many sad years ago 
My life was burdened with woe 

But the seens (sic) through which I passed 
Are now with gladness over-cast. 


I was born in pur earth to await 
The coming of a cruel fate 

Yes, I a true and loving wife 

But mine was a sad darkened life. 
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My form was sold to doctors three 
So you have all that’s left of me 
I come to greet you in white mull 
You that prizes my lonely skull. 


You may call me your Sister Belle 
My other name I ne’er can tell 
They tell me it is for the best 
To let earth’s troubles be at rest. 


Cornelia Winnie was wrong, it seems, in supposing the skull 
to be ‘Dinah Melish’s top-knot,’ and Drs. Hare and Combe (de- 
ceased) were equally mistaken in pronouncing it to have belonged 
to a coloured woman. The true owner was Sister Belle, and was a 
fair woman with golden hair, who had met with trouble in earth- 
life, and passed into the dissecting-room after death. But the in- 
quisitive doctor was not yet satisfied. It struck him that the respect- 
ful coloured servant to whom his inquiry was addressed must 
have changed considerably in the other world before he would 
have ventured to greet a white man and friend of his former 
master’s by his Christian name, and address him (as he does in 
one of the stanzas which we have spared the reader) as ‘ our brother 
Horace dear.’ For greater certainty, therefore, he resolved to com- 
municate with him again through another channel, and sent the 
same letter, sealed as before, to the fourth medium, Mrs. Eliza A. 
Martin, of Massachusetts. The envelope this time came back 
pure and unsullied. Not a seal, apparently, had been displaced. 
Closer examination showed that they had not been displaced, but 
the envelope had been cut open along one of its sides, and the 
edges joined with a thin line of some very delicate form of muci- 
lage. As in the last case, there were two replies. The one, 
purporting to be ‘ dictated by the spirit of W H » Was as 
follows :— 


‘To H. H. Furness.—I found things very different here from 
what I expected. I think that is almost the universal experience. 
The half has not been told, nor can it ever be, for no language 
known to humanity can convey any definite knowledge of the 
mysteries of the Spiritual Life. 

‘I remain the same toward you and all my earthly friends. 
Am with you frequently. Was present in your Library with you 
one day recently. I send my love to M. F. and to all others 
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who knew me in earth-life. A friend whom we both know and 
respect will pass over to this side before long. 
‘Will come to you again.’ 


It is pleasant to find that W H ’s prose is at any rate 
better than his poetry; but again he shirks the main question. 
The communication did not, however, end here. On another sheet 
of paper was written :— 

‘ There is a spirit-friend present who gives the name of Marie 
St. Clair. Earth-life had not much pleasure for her, and a course 
of dissapation (sic) and sin resulted in an untimely death. Born 
of French parentage, and inheriting some of the peculiar charac- 
teristics of that people might perhaps furnish some excuse. 
This spirit says furthermore, you have something which once 
belonged to her in your possession. 

Behold this ruin, ’tis a skull 

Once of ethereal spirit full. 
Par quel ordre du ciel que je ne puis comprendre, vous dis-je 
plus que je ne dois?’ 


Feeling that he had in this case met with a medium of more 


than ordinary sagacity, the doctor was anxious to see how she 
would deal with the ‘ stitched envelope’ test. Accordingly, he 
wrote in duplicate, ‘Is Marie St. Clair pleased at having her skull 
carefully treasured here in my library? Does it gratify her, as a 
Spirit, that it is mounted on black marble? Does she ever hover 
over it ?’ 

The first of the two duplicates was placed in an envelope 
marked No. 1, and secured with five seals in the ordinary way. 
The second was placed in an envelope marked No. 2, and stitched 
to the envelope, the seals concealing the stitches. The medium 
was requested to sit with No. 1 first. 

The two envelopes were speedily returned, with a note as 
follows: ‘The reply comes to us in the affirmative to both en- 
velopes. There is quite a communication to you from same Spirit 
Friend.’ 

The doctor was puzzled. Both envelopes had been cut open 
and the edges re-gummed, but the silk stitches attaching No. 2 
to its envelope were intact. It had clearly not been withdrawn. 
How, then, was the medium able to announce so confidently that 
the answer was ‘in the affirmative to both’ letters? Closer in- 
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spection revealed the mystery. Some of the stitches had not 
passed through both thicknesses of the enclosed paper, and it 
was possible, without removal, to peep into it far enough to see 
that the two questions were identical. The communication which 
accompanied the returned envelope was as follows :— 


‘To H. H. Furness.—Your kindly nature has often drawn the 
Spirit of Marie to your side. Not that the poor inanimate thing 
which you have so kindly treated is itself of much account, but 
your kindness has often drawn me to your side in moments when 
you little dreamed I was near. Had I met in material existence 
one like yourself, my past might have been far different. In this 
beautiful life, the sources and courses of all earthly misfortunes 
and sins appear to us like a figure seen in a dream. The lowest 
plane of spiritual life is as much superior to earthly existence as 
Sunlight is superior to Starlight.—From Marie Sr. Cuair.’ 


It is hardly to be supposed that the doctor, although he states 
that at the outset of the inquiry he had ‘a leaning in favour of 
the substantial truth of Spiritualism,’ could by this time entertain 
even a lingering doubt so far as the ‘sealed letter’ branch of 
the business was concerned. But the peculiar turn which 


matters had taken tickled his sense of humour, and he deter- 
mined to carry his inquiries yet a stage further. The medium 
Mansfield, in addition to answering sealed letters sent to him 
by post, also professed to answer; by spiritualistic inspiration, 
questions submitted to him personally at his own home. His 
procedure, as it had been described to Dr. Furness, was as 
follows:—There were two tables in the séance room, at one of 
which sat the medium, at the other the visitor. The visitor 
wrote his question in pencil at the top of a long slip of paper, 
and after folding over several times the portion of the slip on 
which his question was written, gummed it down with mucilage, 
and handed it to the medium, who thereupon placed upon the 
folded and gummed portion his left hand, and after a few minutes, 
with the right wrote down a pertinent answer to the concealed 
question. There could scarcely be room for trickery, it would 
seem, in the process as thus described, but the detected fraud 
as to the letters made the doctor doubtful of its accuracy, and he 
determined to test the matter for himself. Accordingly, being in 
Boston, he called on Dr. Mansfield, and expressed a wish to in- 
terrogate his ‘ guides.’ The medium did not inquire his name, 
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and the doctor did not mention that he was a former correspon- 
dent. The room had three windows; sideways to one of these 
was the medium’s table, so placed that the light fell on his left 
hand, and that, when seated behind it, he faced the middle of 
the room. At six or seven feet distance, and near one of the 
other windows, was a smaller table for the visitor. But an im- 
portant detail had been omitted from the description. On the 
medium’s table were the usual writing materials—pencils, muci- 
lage, &c.; but these were cut off from the view of the seated 
visitor by a row of octavo volumes extending the whole length of 
the table. 

The doctor was invited to take a seat at the small table, write 
his question on one of several slips of paper provided in readiness, 
and then to fold down the paper two or three times. He wrote, 
‘Has Marie St. Clair met Sister Belle in the other world?’ The 
question is a little suggestive of Artemus Ward’s remark when the 
Indian chief, after burning his wax figures and scalping his organ- 
grinder, expressed a wish that they might meet in the happy 
hunting-grounds. ‘ If we du,’ said Artemus, ‘ thar will be a fite !’ 
One would imagine that the meeting of two ladies, rival claimants 
for the same headpiece, would be likely to have a similar termina- 
tion. Having written his question, the doctor folded it over three 
times, and told the medium it was ready for the mucilage. He 
came over from his table with a brush full of mucilage, and spread 
it abundantly over the last fold. Then, taking the strip between 
his thumb and forefinger, he walked back with it to his own 
table. As soon as he took his seat and laid the strip on his 
table before him, the row of books naturally intercepted the 
doctor’s view of it. The doctor therefore arose and approached 
the table, so as to keep his paper still in view, but the medium 
requested him to keep his seat. There was a pause of a minute 
or two, during which there was ample opportunity for the 
medium to unfold the paper, read the question, and gum it again, 
the still wet mucilage facilitating the operation, and the row of 
books blocking out the view of.the visitor. The medium did not 
. sit quiescent, but moved his head and arms a good deal. Pre- 
sently he remarked, ‘I don’t know whether I can get any com- 
munication from this spirit,’ a kind of phrase much affected by 
mediums after they have acquired the information they desire, and 
intended to impress the sitter with the idea that up to that 
point nothing whatever has been done, as well as to enhance the 
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effect of subsequent success. A moment later the medium came 
back to the visitor’s table, now making an ostentatious display of 
the refolded paper, and after a reasonable amount of what con- 
jurors call ‘ patter ’—pretending by some sort of thought-reading 
process to get at the name inquired for—went back to his own table 
and wrote the following :— 


‘I am with you my dear Bro but too xcited (sic) to speak for a 
moment have patience brother and I will do the best I can do to 
control. Your Sister, 

Marie St. Cuair.’ 


This unexpected claim of kindred nearly upset the doctor’s 
gravity, but he controlled his emotion, and wrote a further question, 
‘Is it true that Sister Belle’s body was sold to three doctors?’ 
He folded it down, carried it to the medium’s table, watched while 
he gummed it, and remained standing, but was peremptorily waved 
back to his seat. The medium’s hands and the slip of paper were 
masked as before by the screen of books. He commenced his opera- 
tions, moving head and arms freely, but suddenly paused, and 
pulled down the blind. The proceeding seemed strange, for it was 
raining hard, and the day was unusually dark, but the doctor, 
glancing across the road, saw two women at a window opposite 
which commanded a view of the medium’s operations, and won- 
dered no longer. After a little more comedy, and a show of 
reluctance on the medium’s part—(‘I don’t like this. I don't 
want to give it you. There'll be trouble here. Better let me 
tear it up’)—the answer was handed over :— 


‘ DEaR BroTHER,—I fear such was the case—but I could not say 
who—I have consulted Dr. Hare and the far-famed Benja Rush, 
and they agree that the body is not in the earth—I fear darling 
Belle’s body—is in process of being—wired. 

Marie St. Cua.’ 


Considering that the skull was known to have been parted 


from its owner for at least half a century, the suggested ‘ wiring ’ 


came a little late in the day. A third question followed: ‘Can you 
give me any information as to where even a portion of the body 
is?’ Marie St. Clair, as joint owner with Sister Belle of the 
skull, and having so recently asserted her claim, would surely 
remember that their common property was in the doctor’s library. 
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But the fact had somehow slipped her memory. The answer was 
discreetly vague : 


‘I am not allowed to divulge what I think—much less-what I 
know—it would be productive of more harm than good—let them 
have it—it is but earth at best—they have not got ow precious 
Belle—she is safe in the Haven of Eternal repose—I would not 
make any noise about it—but let it pass—as a discovery of it would 
give you pain rather than otherwise—Belle says let it pass—the 
triune that have it bought it without knowing whose it was, and 
such care as little as they know. 

Marie St. Cualr.’ 


Obviously there was no further satisfaction to be got out of 
Marie St. Clair. But before forsaking the inquiry the doctor 
asked a final question, ‘Do you think that by any chance Dinah 
Melish would know?’ 

This was a homethrust, for it will be remembered that it was 
Mansfield himself who, in the character of Cornelia Winnie, had 
suggested Dinah Melish as the probable owner of the skull. How 
many times this particular cognomen may have figured in his 
spirit-messages it is of course impossible to say, but the doctor 
noticed that as soon as the medium, behind his screen of books, 
had read the question, he looked up at him with a quick searching 
glance, as though recognising a familiar name, and trying to recall 
the proper’set of associations connected with it. He does not, at 
any rate, seem to have suspected Dinah Melish’s own interest in 
the body which he had just declared to be ‘in process of being 
wired,’ for the reply, which followed in usual course, was as under : 


‘Well Brother, as to that She may know more than She may 
be willing to divulge—you see, Brother, it places Dinah in a very 
unpleasant position, i.e. should it be noised abroad that she 
was in the secret. I do not by any means censure Dinah for 
what she may know, if know she does. You could xamine (sic) 
Dinah on that point—carefully, not allowing her to suspect your 
object in so doing. You might and might not elicit some light 
on the matter. 

Markie St. CLAIR.’ 


This was enough. The doctor paid the medium’s fee, and 
departed. Still, however, he did not lose sight of the object of 
his inquiry. At a materialising séance, which he shortly after- 
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wards attended in Boston, Marie St. Clair and Sister Belle (being 
inquired for) obligingly appeared together, and on that occasion 
had undoubtedly two separate skulls. They were rather more 
matronly than he expected to find them, and Sister Belle’s ‘ golden 
curls one yard long’ had somehow changed to very straight black 
hair. Marie’s English was (at this particular séance) very good, 
without a trace of foreign accent. Ata later séance she turned up 
again, much younger, and spoke broken English, assuring the 
doctor, ‘ I am viz you always.’ 

It would be an insult to the understanding of the most 
unsophisticated reader to point the moral of such a story. It is 
humiliating to reflect that the impostors gibbeted by Dr. Furness, 
and a host of others, no better and no worse, still ply their rascally 
trade, and that their blasphemous rubbish is accepted, as messages 
from the loved and lost, by thousands who should be ashamed of 
such folly. Unfortunately, it isnot everyone who has the patience 
or the acumen to ‘try the spirits’ as Dr. Furness has done; but 
they may at any rate profit by the experience he has acquired 
for them. 
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THE CASE OF FRANCOIS GAMAIN. 


In the last decade of the eighteenth century might still be seen 
an aged man, bent nearly double, who, leaning on a crutched 
stick, was accustomed to potter about the royal park of Versailles. 
The invalid was but fifty years of age in reality; the signs of 
decay and decrepitude were the results of a terrible misfortune 
that happened to him in the year 1792. His face was pale and 
deeply wrinkled, he was prematurely bald, and the few hairs that 
remained were white as snow, the cheeks were hollow from the 
loss of his teeth, the face was never lighted by a smile. The man 
was, to a certain extent, an historical figure, he was a pensioner of 
the French Government, his name was Francois Gamain. 

According to a solemn decree of the Convention, dated the 
twenty-eighth of Floréal of the second year of the Republic 
(May 19, 1794), Francois Gamain, locksmith, of Versailles, was 
poisoned by Louis Capet on May 22, 1792. Louis Capet was 
Louis XVI., and Francois Gamain was his teacher in the lock- 
smith’s art, the master who had initiated his royal apprentice into 
the most mysterious details of serrwrerie au secret. 

For eight years Frangois Gamain had openly declared that he 
was poisoned either by the king or by Marie Antoinette; the 
attempted murder of the artisan was put down amongst the other 
crimes of the dead king. One thing is certain, Gamain himself 
undoubtedly believed in the royal treachery. His pupil had re- 
compensed his master with a very sparing hand; this did not 
rankle in the locksmith’s mind, for up to the day of his terrible 
misfortune Gamain was the faithful servant of the king. From 
May 22, 1792, till his death in 1800, Gamain was a miserable 
wreck, his strength and his health had departed, taste, smell, and 
sight were impaired; and, incapacitated for work, Gamain, who 
had no other resources than his handicraft, rubbed along upon a 
pension of 1,200 livres, which were paid him annually from the 
Government coffers, from the day of the alleged poisoning till the 
date of his decease eight years afterwards. 

‘It was Gamain’ (to quote the words of the Bibliophile Jacob) 
‘ who had, by the discovery of the Lvon Safe at the Tuileries and 
of the papers that it contained, caused the trial of Louis XVI.; it 
was he then who had, so to say, erected the guillotine at which 
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rolled the royal head; it was he, finally, who had provoked a 
decree of the Convention, condemning the memory of Louis XVI. 
as guilty of a vulgar homicide; but these satisfactions of his ven- 
geance did not appease the hatred of Gamain, who pursued the 
dead even in the tomb, and who went about relating with indignant 
warmth how his services had been repaid by an attempted assas- 
sination.’ 

His story differs, however. In his petition to the Assembly 
he accuses Louis, and Louis alone; in his more detailed accounts 
he does not hesitate to prefer the same hideous charge against 
the unfortunate queen. However indiscreet Marie Antoinette 
may have been in her private life or in her political conduct, she 
was hardly the woman to be guilty of a cowardly murder. 

And now to Gamain’s tale. That he was actually poisoned 
there is no doubt, the facts were proved by independent 
testimony. 

‘Since the attack on the Chateau of Versailles,’ he would say, 
‘as I lived in the town at my workshop I rarely saw the king. If 
he needed me, I expected that he would summon me to the Tui- 
leries, where he resided. I had not seen him since his attempted 
flight in 1791. It would only have compromised me to have 
gone to the Tuileries, and the king, I imagined, would hardly 
have the beart to amuse himself with lockmaking. The relations 
I had had with my royal apprentice were unfavourable enough to 
me. I had never been rewarded save with my daily pay, and I 
no longer drew any salary from the king. It is true that at that 
time he had no money. 

‘As for myself I was a staunch republican. 

‘On May 21, when I was in my shop, a horseman drew up 
and called me by name. ‘Monsieur Gamain,” said he, “ his 
Majesty sends me to order you to come to the Chateau. You will 
enter by the kitchen, so as not to excite suspicion.” 

‘I recognised the man, though he was disguised as a carter, 
as Durey, the king’s assistant-smith. 

‘“T am sorry, Durey; I shall not go. If I leave Versailles I 
shall be suspected.” 

‘Durey adjured me to obey. 

‘I laughingly refused. 

‘He took his leave, only to return again in three hours. He 
no longer spoke of orders, but I still declined to go. 

‘Next day Durey reappeared. This time he brought a letter, 
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written in the king’s own hand, in which Louis XVI. begged me 
in a friendly manner to come and give him a helping hand in a 
difficult job. ; 

‘J was flattered. I dressed in haste. I bade farewell to my 
wife and children, and I promised to return before night. 

‘Durey conducted me to the Tuileries, where the king was 
guarded as in a prison. We entered by the back way, and pro- 
ceeded to the king’s workshop. Durey left me there to announce 
my arrival. While waiting, I perceived a newly-forged iron door, 
a curious lock, very well executed to all appearance, and a small 
iron cotter with a secret spring, which at first appearance I could 
not detect. 

‘ Durey returned with the king. 

‘“ Well, my poor Gamain,” said Louis XVI., touching me on 
the shoulder and smiling benevolently. ‘“‘ We haven’t met for an 
age.” 

‘ After a few other phrases, the king turned gaily to the objects 
I had noted. 

‘«‘ What do you think of my skill? I worked them off in less 
than ten days. I am thy apprentice, Gamain.” 

‘The king then told me he had need of my assistance, and 
led me to a dark passage, which communicated from his bedroom 
with the Dauphin’s apartment. 

‘Durey, who held a lighted candle, by order of the king raised 
a panel of the woodwork, which disclosed a round hole in the solid 
wall about two feet in diameter. 

‘The king told me that he had made this hiding-place to 
secrete money in, and that Durey, who had aided him in the 
work, had thrown the rubbish removed from the wall into the 
river at night. 

‘The king then informed me that he wished to close the hole 
in the wall by the iron door, but that the work was beyond him, 
and that this was the matter in which he needed my help. 

‘I set to work at once. I went over with the file those parts 
of the lock that did not work easily, and I refashioned the key at 
the forge so as to make it very different to ordinary keys. Then 
I fitted the hinges and the receptacle for the bolts into the 
masonry as solidly as I could under the circumstances, for I was 
hardly able to use a hammer on account of the noise it produced. 
The king assisted me. At each instant he begged me to make 
less noise, and to lose no time. He feared interruption and dis- 
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covery. The work lasted till evening. The key was placed in 
the little iron:casket, and the casket itself was buried under a 
flagstone at the end of the corridor. There was no need for a key 
to fasten the safe, for the lock closed with a snap when one shut 
the door. 

‘I had worked without ceasing for eight hours; the sweat was 
running from my forehead ; I was faint and hungry, for I had 
eaten nothing since early morning. 

‘Worn out, I seated myself for a minute in the king’s room ; 
he himself handed me a chair, apologising for the trouble he had 
given me. He then begged me to assist in counting out four 
million francs in double louis d’ors; we placed this money, after 
counting it, in four leathern bags. 

‘While, out of politeness, I went on with the counting, I 
noticed that Durey took out certain packets of papers, which I 
fancied were to be placed in the safe. The counting of the money 
was but to distract my attention; the papers alone were to be 
secreted. 

‘The king proposed that I should sup at the Tuileries, but the 
fear that I should have to sit down with the valets made me re- 
fuse. Nor did I accept his offer to send me back to Versailles. I 
feared the king’s liveries might compromise me, and I distrusted 
Durey. Why had they attempted to mystify me as to the real 
use of the iron safe ? 

‘Suddenly, as I was about to retire, the queen entered by a 
secret door which was at the foot of the king’s bed. In her hand 
was a plate, in which were a brioche and a glass of wine. She 
advanced towards me. I saluted her with astonishment, for 
Louis XVI. had assured me that the queen was ignorant of the 
making of the iron safe. 

‘“ Gamain,” she said in a caressing tone, “ you are warm, my 
friend ; drink this glass of wine and eat this cake. At all events 
it will sustain you, for you have a long way to go.” 

‘I thanked her, confused by her thoughtfulness for a poor 
workman asI was. I drank the glass of wine to her health. I 
put on my coat and my cravat, which I bad removed that I might 
work more easily. 

‘The brioche remained in the plate which the queen had 
placed on the table ; I slipped it into my pocket. At that moment 
the king bade me good-bye, and again thanked me. 
‘I will take the brioche to my children, thought I. 
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‘T left the Tuileries ; it was dark, about 8 p.m. 

‘I was in such a hurry to get home, that I did not even go 
into a café to get something to eat, though I was famished. I 
thought that the glass of wine which I owed to the thoughtfulness 
of the queen would sustain me on my four-league walk home. 

‘I passed across the Champs Elysées on the once thronged 
but now deserted road ; they had not even lit the lamps. 

‘Suddenly I was seized with frightful spasms, a burning sen- 
sation, and dreadful colics. My sufferings became intense, I sank 
down at the foot of a tree. I screamed, wept, and cried with the 
intensity of the pain. No one came to my assistance and I 
dragged myself along in the mud on the flat of my belly, in order 
to reach the river, for I was consumed by a burning thirst. At 
length I crawled back into the middle of the road, in order that 
I might be at least assisted, or run over. I heard the noise of a 
vehicle. I cried out as loudly as I could, a head was protruded 
from the carriage, the coachman was ordered to stop. The 
traveller sprang out and asked me if I was hurt. I was in too 
great pain to answer at once. Calling the coachman to bring a 
lantern from the carriage, the gentleman examined me carefully. 
He was an English physician; he recognised me, having seen me 
at Versailles in the king’s workshop, at the time when I was 
teaching Louis XVI. the locksmith’s art. The English doctor 
knew me at once. ‘ Have you not been poisoned ?” he said. 

‘A sudden flash of light illuminated the whole business; I 
understood the motives which needed the death of the depositary 
of a state secret. But I held my tongue. The Englishman 
carried me off in his carriage at a gallop to the nearest apothe- 
cary’s in the Rue du Bac. The English doctor gave me a draught ; 
it produced free vomiting. I felt better. My sight and hearing 
returned, the deadly chills I had felt left me. The Englishman 
took me home in his carriage to Versailles ; we arrived at 2 a.m. 

‘M. de Lameiran, the physician, and M. Voisin, the .surgeon, 
were sent for, and declared that I had been undoubtedly poisoned. 
I was interrogated, but I was silent. MM. Lameiran and Voisin 
sat up with me; after three days I was out of danger. But I did 
not escape the terrible consequences. I have become a paralytic, 
I have perpetual headaches, and a chronic inflammation of the 
digestive organs. In this state I am compelled to live. 

‘A little time after this my servant, in brushing my coat, 
found in the pocket the brioche ; she bit a small piece off, the rest 
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she flung into the courtyard. My dog ate the brioche and died,. 
the servant became violently ill from the effects of the small 
morsel she had swallowed. 

‘M. Voisin opened the dog. Upon analysis the brioche alone 
contained enough corrosive sublimate to kill ten men. 

‘Five months I remained at home paralysed. On November 19 
I came to Paris. 

‘TI saw the Minister Roland. I told him of the existence of 
the Iron Safe. I accepted the recompense which he gave me in 
the name of the Convention. My vengeance is complete. The 
next day the safe was discovered. The papers it contained passed 
into the possession of the Convention. The next year Louis XVI. 
and Marie Antoinette mounted the scaffold.’ 

Such was Gamain’s tale. When one affected to doubt him he 
would point to his infirmities, his paralysed hand, his twisted leg, 
his stiffened joints. 

Gamain never received or demanded a further reward for his 
denunciation of the king. 


Long afterwards the following decrees were passed by the 
National Convention :— 

‘Article I. Frangois Gamain, poisoned by Louis Capet on 
May 22, 1792, shall enjoy an annual pension of the sum of 1,200 
livres, to count from the date of the poisoning. 

‘Article II. The present decree shall be inserted in the 
Bulletin of Correspondence.’ 

The decree was adopted and printed in the Bulletin, but the 
evidence has disappeared. 

The volume of the ‘ Moniteur’ which contains the matter has 


been removed from the Royal Library. 


Who then poisoned Gamain, for he was poisoned undoubtedly ? 

Assuredly not Marie Antoinette or Louis XVI. 

Was it Durey ? 

Or was the poisoned food originally intended for the king 
himself, and in this strange way was Gamain poisoned ? 

Who can tell ? 











